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STAFF TRAINING—FOR A BETTER USES: 


A REGIONAL DIRECTOR LOOKS AT TRAINING, Don. Larin.. . 
TRAINING IN THE SMALL OFFICE 

OVER-ALL GAINS AND ECONOMIES, Helen Whipple 
ADVANTAGES OUTWEIGH SHORTCOMINGS, Edward B. Greene. 
“WILLINGLY TO CLASS . . .,” Gladys Olseth 

SHALL WE ADD COLOR AND SPARKLE? Elder Herring 
Co ye ree er, awe ee , 
USING THE REVIEW IN TRAINING 


CAN WE FIND TIME FOR TRAINING?..............-e0- . 
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Gist of This Issue 


“HOW TO learn to do better what we 
have to do anyway”’ is one definition pro- 
posed for training. This issue of the 
Review deals with the ways in which local 
USES offices are trying to improve their 
performance through formal and informal 
training. 


Training is gaining recognition as the 
shortest road to achieving our dual aim— 
better performance on the job and a better 
over-all Employment Service. But, How 
well are we training? is the question raised 
by Dorothy Bailey in the introduction to 
our theme on page 7. 


Regional Director Larin contends that 
one way to professionalize our Service is 
through training. His views on how to 
find time for it, how much time to devote, 
and why he believes every individual in 
the USES should go through a training 
program begin on page 7. 


‘“‘We have no time for training,” is no 
longer accepted as an excuse for neglecting 
this phase of our work. There must be 
time for training See page 21. 


Centralized Training or Decentralized 
Training? Or, a combination of both? 
From New York and Michigan come the 
pros and cons of the subject ably presented 
by Edward B. Greene and Helen Whipple. 

pp. 12-13 


“The eye versus the ear’”’ has long been a 
subject of controversy in training and 
education. USES training methods in- 
clude both. Descriptions of visual aids in 
USES training are given in a group of 
articles beginning on page 16. 


When the Review published in the 
July issue an article on office lay-out by 
R. M. Strode, it started many persons 
thinking about the places we work in. We 
are glad to present another article on the 
question of housing USES workers. ‘‘The 
Seventh Point” by A. T. Rose should 
contribute much toward improving the 
location and lay-out of local offices. __ p. 3 


“One year old and doing well,” says 
Ruth Cohen in chronicling the story of 
New York’s venture into a highly spe- 
cialized field—a counseling and placement 
service for nurses. p. 6 


Into the Future 


NOVEMBER 16, 1946, will mark another milepost in 
the history of the United States Employment Service. 
On that date operation of the public employment 
offices will be transferred to State administration. 


xk 


Directors from the 12 USES regions were in con- 
ference in Washington when President Truman signed 
the Department of Labor-Federal Security appropria- 
tion bill, under which the transfer of the Employment 
Service to the States will take place. 


Director’ Robert C. Goodwin immediately sent 
identical telegrams to the State governors, in which 
he expressed the appreciation of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the cooperation of the States in the drive for 
manpower during the war years. At the same time 
he informed the governors that the regional directors 
will soon consult with them about the “transfer of the 
offices in a manner which will result in a minimum of 
disruption of service to the public.” 


x** 


The USES is a vastly expanded and a better co- 
ordinated Service as a result of its wartime experience. 
The return of peace and a free labor market have 
impelled us to hammer out a clear statement of 
purpose, labeled the six-point program. The program 
sets before us our objectives and functions. They 
take in not only a placement service for job seekers, 
but also special services for veterans, counseling, 
industrial services, labor market information, and 
community participation in planning for employment. 
Our working methods and procedures are clearer and 
tested by experience, as are the training activities. 
We are more than 20,000 strong. well on the way 
toward a professionalized Service, under experienced 
leadership at all administrative levels. Above all, 
we have a reason for being better understood than 
ever before and accepted by a vast majority of people. 


x*ek 


What has been gained must be held. State pride 
and the desire of each State to give its residents a 
good public employment service provide a good basis 
for continued Federal-State cooperation. The States 
will have strong incentives to preserve and strengthen 
an institution that has so much to contribute to the 
welfare and prosperity of their citizens. 
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Jobs for the handicapped—Production—Federal 
employment rolls shrink—Veterans and mer- 
chant seamen get social security coverage— 
USES activities ata glance. 


“WE CANNOT rest upon the laurels won in war 
days but must again don our armor and continue the 
battle for our right to equal opportunity for employ- 
ment on merit... .” 

So said Paul A. Strachan, president of the American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped, as he 
opened a convention of the Federation in Washington 
on August 17 and 18. 

A prelude to “National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week” to be observed October 6 to 12, 
the convention speakers heralded this special drive 
to integrate our handicapped into the national labor 
force. Rounding out the picture of what the handi- 
capped have accomplished and what they are entitled 
to expect by way of job opportunities, were Hon. John 
W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of Labor; Dr. Merle 
E. Frampton, Principal, New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind; and Maj. Gen. Graves B. 
Erskine, Administrator, Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration, The convention was also 
given an opportunity to consider the rehabilitation 
methods of the Latin Americas through an address 
by Dr. Ernesto Galarza, Director of Labor and Social 
Information of the Pan American Union. 

Mr. Strachan emphasized that the best means of 
assuring full job opportunity for the handicapped 
was by campaigning incessantly for full employment 
for the country as a whole, urging private industry 
to provide jobs and to think of the handicapped as 
legitimate applicants for a share of those jobs. 

“National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week” was inaugurated to promote this objective. 
The Inter-Agency Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, set up by Maj. Gen. Graves 
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B. Erskine, Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istrator, Department of Labor, is comprised of repre- 
sentatives of such Federal agencies as the Department 
of Labor, the United States Employment Service, the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration, the 
Federal Security Agency, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Civil Service Commission, and the Public 
Health Service. In addition, there is a Cooperating 
Committee composed of representatives of industry, 
business, labor, farm, women, educational, religious, 
civic, fraternal, and other groups, all pledged to pro- 
mote the objectives of “‘National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week.” 

Educating the handicapped as to what this ““Week” 
means to them is the Federation’s responsibility, Mr. 
Strachan said. “They cannot expect Federal and 
other agencies to come and seek them. . . . If they 
seek jobs, they should immediately register with the 
U. S. Employment Service offices. If they seek 
rehabilitation, medical treatment, vocational training, 
they should contact other appropriate offices.” 


@ Speaking on employment opportunities for the dis- 
abled veteran, K. Vernon Banta, Chief of the Disabled 
Section, Veterans Employment Service, said: 

“It is good business to hire disabled veterans—when 
they are hired for jobs they can do safely and ef- 
ficiently. Thousands of employers in the past years 
have found the employment of disabled veterans a 
distinct asset to their business. Disabled veterans 
have proved their worth on so many jobs that no one 
can seriously question the wisdom of a policy of em- 
ploying them. However, when emphasizing the value 
of disabled veterans it is imperative that proper place- 
ment also be emphasized. Proper placement puts the 
placement job on a business basis—with ability and 
safe performance paramount considerations. 

“The past several years have seen a remarkable 
‘about face’ in the attitude of society as well as business 
and industry in dealing with the handicapped. The 
accent is now on ability—disabilities are considered 
only to the extent necessary to appraise ability. 

‘Adopting this positive tone should materially im- 
prove the place of the disabled veteran in the labor 
force. However, widespread educational work of a 
general as well as specific nature—with abilities as the 
theme—must be carried on 365 days of the year to 
bring to every individual in our land the true value of 
the skills and abilities of disabled veterans. The 
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evidence of their worth is at hand and is irrefutable— 
now is the time to use it.” 


@ The opening of the week dedicated to employment 
of the handicapped will be marked in the theatres of 
86 cities throughout the Nation with the premiere 
showing of a film ‘“‘No Help Wanted.” Sponsored by 
the American Legion, this film deals with the common 
run of GI’s from the time they are just learning to 
walk and use their limbs until they are placed in 
industry. It shows the types of jobs they can and are 
doing. 

“No Help Wanted” is a double-barreled title. The 
handicapped don’t need and don’t want any help. 
They are able to do a job themselves if given the 
opportunity. What they do want is the opportunity. 
Again, the handicapped worker considers himself part 
of the whole labor force and as such he wants to see 
“Jobs for All” a reality. He wants to see production 
at full speed ahead, and he does not want to see our 
factories hand out signs reading ‘“‘No Help Wanted.” 


@ The QuarTERLY REPORT ON CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 
predicted a “record volume” of consumer goods in 
the next 6 months because of the rapid recovery of the 
steel and coal industries. 

Factory output of washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, gas ranges, electric irons, and table model 
radios was at a new postwar peak in June. Some 
slumps were noted but not enough to offset the general 
rise. In June, there was a drop in auto production, 
farm equipment, and tires, but July production began 
taking on a more lively tone. 


@ The war-inflated employment rolls of the Federal 
Government are steadily shrinking. The Civil Service 
Commission in July released figures showing a net loss 
in June of 37,404 to bring total fulltime employment 
within the country to 2,322,451. At the wartime 
peak, it was at the 3 million mark. The number of 
women in Government during the war period reached 
more than a million. As of July it had dropped to 
618,000. 


@ Functioning of the Nation’s social security system 
was strengthened and extended when President 
Truman signed the 1946 Congressional amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 

The amendments now extend protection of the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance system to 
qualified survivors of World War II veterans. 


Many ex-servicemen either lost old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance protection or were prevented from 
acquiring it because of their military service. The 
recent amendment corrects this inequity. Since it is 
estimated that within 3 years after the date of his 
service discharge the average veteran will have either 
reestablished or acquired insured status, the effective 
life of this amendment is limited to that period for 
each veteran. 

Under the permanent program, the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act is amended to include maritime 
employment. In addition, the State from which the 
operations of a privately owned vessel are regularly 
directed is authorized to extend its unemployment 
compensation system to seamen on such a vessel and 
to require contributions with respect to such em- 
ployment. 

At present, a majority of seamen are employed on 
vessels of the War Shipping Administration, and 
are technically Federal employees and not subject 
to coverage by State unemployment insurance sys- 
tems. To cover such workers until they become 
employees of private lines, the amendments provide 
temporary protection by authorizing the Federal 
Security Administrator to enter into agreements with 
the States to allow any State to make payments as an 
agent of the United States. 


USES activities at a glance, June 1946 














Change from 
Number previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts..........| 11,513,600 | 12% decrease. 
New applications............ 808, 300 | 9% decrease. 
(2 eR eee 1, 097, 800 | 11% increase. 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 478, 800 | 5% increase. 
Placements, men......... 335, 300 | 4% increase. 
Placements, women....... 143, 500 | 7% increase. 
Placements, handicapped. . 16, 700 | 5% decrease. 
Counseling interviews........ 105, 300 | 8% increase. 
UC claims taken by USES....|} 1, 499, 200 | 8% decrease. 
Total employer visits......... 147, 700 | 11% decrease. 
All veterans 
New applications............ 420,900 | 14% decrease. 
LS ee 378, 100 | 4% decrease. 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 172, 200 | 5% decrease. 
Placements, disabled... .. . 10,900 | 8% decrease. 
Counseling interviews........ 78, 100 | 3% increase. 
SN a re ere 2, 396, 200 | 12% decrease. 
Directed to other agencies. ... 133, 200 | 12% decrease. 
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BETTER SERVICE REQUIRES BETTER LOCATION AND LAY-OUT 


‘The Seventh 
Point’’ 


. By A. T. ROSE 


Chief, Division of Technical 
Services, USES, 
Madison, Wis. 


AS THE United States Employment Service continues 
to expand its activities, housing and proper main- 
tenance of local offices become major problems which 
deserve greater consideration than they have received 
in the past. Considerable progress was made during 
the 6-year period from 1936 to 1942 in obtaining 
space which would be in keeping with the heightened 
importance of the service. However, during the war 
period, when many quarters were necessarily changed 
to meet increased local office activities, emphasis 
frequently was on adequacy of space rather than on 
appearance or suitability for permanent occupancy. 
Now the time has come when we can no longer ignore 
the fact that better service requires better location and 
lay-out. Lacking these, community-wide acceptance, 
of the local offices will be endangered. 

A six-point program was drawn up to focus public 
attention on the activities of the USES which deserve 
emphasis. A seventh point well might have been 
added; i. e., ““A comprehensive program to improve 
the location and lay-out of local offices so that good 
operating conditions will be assured, working morale 
improved, and public acceptance of our service 
accelerated.” 

The normal flow of applicants through our doors 
has been increased by thousands. What impression 
is the Service making on them? Are they impressed 
by a pleasant, business-like atmosphere, or otherwise? 
Whatever their impression, we may be sure it will get 
around among their friends. Modern business men 
know that trained and friendly personnel are not 
enough. The atmosphere in which merchandise is 
displayed, or services sold, is equally important. 
Serving a job applicant in a drab or poorly equipped 
office, even though that service is free, will leave him 
with an unfavorable impression. Multiply one such 
impression by thousands and the detrimental effect 
will be far-reaching. 

At a time when our staff turn-over is relatively high 
and public acceptance of our service is sought, the 
question of improved space and working conditions 
should have serious consideration. Banks, insurance 
companies, and mercantile establishments construct 
presentable and substantial buildings to emphasize 
stability and soundness of service and to create an 
environment in which a loyal, satisfied working force, 
capable of promoting the business, can be developed. 

Before such objectives can be realized, there are 
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obstacles to overcome. The average landlord is not 
very receptive to the short-term leases usually re- 
quested by the Federal or State Governments. Un- 
less he can be convinced of the stability of the USES 
and its desire to obtain permanent quarters, there is 
little likelihood he will make space available in the 
face of competition from those who will enter into 
long-term leases and are willing to make their own 
alterations. Therefore, the job of negotiating leases 
for the USES should be assigned to a staff member 
who has had experience in this field. Whenever pos- 
sible, the lease should contain renewal options so 
that the local office can continue its functions at the 
same site indefinitely, thereby becoming fixed in the 
mind of the public as a permanent part of the com- 
munity life. 

Sometimes offices outgrow their quarters. Unless 
provision is made to meet this contingency, service 
eventually may have to be limited to that which can 
be given in the space already occupied, or a move to 
larger quarters becomes necessary. The amount of 
additional space which ultimately may be needed 
can be estimated by studying the record of past 
growth and appraising present or projected business 
conditions and Government policies. The logical 
method of taking care of this type of potential problem 
is either to obtain an option on adjoining space, or 
rent a larger space than required and sublease the 
portion not currently needed. 


Look to Your Location 


Again, space which might otherwise be adequate 
may be untenable because of the character of the 
surrounding neighborhood or because of other objec- 
tionable factors, such as smoke, fumes, odors, noise, 
or vibration from machinery. Any one of these may 
have a bad effect upon the operation of the office. 
Should the location require applicants to pass through 
an undesirable neighborhood, women applicants and 
white-collar workers, especially, will be reluctant to 
patronize the office. The staff of the office will not 
like the location any more than the public and, as a 
result, will seek employment elsewhere, thereby 
contributing to an already high turn-over rate. 

A large open space with little or no partitioning is 
most desirable for developing an effective lay-out. 
The wholesale removal of existing partitions and the 
installation of portable partitions and railings espe- 
cially designed for the USES has proved economical 
and permits quick and easy adaptation to change in 
policy or operations. Landlords are likely to be re- 
luctant to install partitions at their expense under the 
usual Government lease unless the rent is high enough 
to absorb the cost of the partitioning during the life 
of the lease. The use of standardized portable par- 
titions, therefore, will keep the rent at a reasonable 
figure and prolong occupancy at a chosen location. 
Such portable partitioning, which should be of good 
design and not over 5 feet high, answers every re- 
quirement of the local office except for use in con-_ 
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nection with conference and testing rooms. It will 
provide sufficient privacy for administrative purposes 
and will not interfere seriously with the lighting or 
ventilation. In addition, these partitions can be 
quickly taken down, moved, and reerected with 
little trouble or expense. 

Today, appearance, comfort, utility, durability, and 
economy of floor space are details which are considered 
by commercial enterprises when expanding or estab- 
lishing new offices. The USES likewise must consider 
these elements when remodeling old quarters or 
planning new local offices. The selection of space 
requires seasoned judgment, since aside from the 
usual governing factors there are other considerations 
which must be carefully weighed. 


Second-Floor Space 


For example, in some cases good second floor space 
has been rejected because of a prejudice more fancied 
than real. It has been amply demonstrated that 
first-or second-floor locations are equally satisfactory 
for large or small operations. Since good ground- 
floor locations are at a premium and those on corners 
have prohibitive rentals, second floors should have 
more tolerant consideration. Walking up a flight 
of stairs should not discourage an applicant, and it 
will not if he is sure of getting good service in a well- 
ordered office. Where second floor space is used, 
every effort should be made to provide a stairway 
that is not too steep, one of sufficient width, equipped 
with handrails, well lighted and, if possible, with a 
halfway landing. 

If a first-floor location is selected provision should 
be made for a storm entrance so that drafts, distracting 
street noises, and dust can be reduced to a minimum. 

In recent years, many State offices of the USES 
have recognized the importance of proper housing 
and have taken decisive action to improve the ap- 
pearance and lay-out of local offices but much still 
remains to be done. 

A survey might be conducted in each State to 
determine whether the appearance and working con- 
ditions of employment offices meet present-day 
standards for efficient operation. Among other things, 
it will probably show that many offices are inade- 
quately lighted. The old-fashioned, direct lighting 
system with its gloomy, depressing effect should be 
discarded and modern, indirect, semi-indirect, or 
fluorescent type of lighting installed. Although more 
expensive to install, fluorescent lighting has proved 
more economical, generates less heat, and is the only 
solution in old buildings where the wiring will not 
carry a sufficient load of current to provide adequate 
lighting. Although desk lights augment the overhead 
lighting system, they concentrate the light in a small 
area, produce a harmful glare, and increase the ex- 
pense of lighting. Good lighting has an important 
bearing on the productivity of the staff, and hence it 
is a valuable aid in reducing overhead. In addition, 
scientific lighting will permit the use of every square 
foot of space. Local power and light companies will 
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give the technical advice necessary to solve office 
lighting problems. 

Sometimes an excessive amount of natural light 
can also cause discomfort. This may occur when 
many of the office windows face east or south. In 
that event, venetian blinds to prevent glare should be 
provided. 

Drafts, uneven heat, and overheating or underheat- 
ing are, in many cases, responsible for colds con- 
tracted by the staff, thus increasing absenteeism and 
lowering the over-all efficiency of the office. More- 
over, it has been found that the ill effects of overheat- 
ing are greater than underheating. The problem of 
supplying an adequate amount of fresh air in the 
office is sometimes difficult, but unless provided for, 
the staff members become listless and their health 
may even be impaired. 

The gloom of dark interiors can be dispelled by 
painting the walls and ceiling with light colors. 
Cracked ceilings can be covered, using processed 
wood substitutes, some of which have sound-absorp- 
tion qualities. Acoustical treatment of ceilings or 
walls will reduce noise and create conditions favorable 
to mental concentration and to a reduction of fatigue. 
It always is possible to do better work in quiet sur- 
roundings than in noisy ones. 

The shabby appearance of some offices is brought 
about by the use of ill-assorted, outmoded, shaky, and 
battle-scarred equipment. Odd pieces of equipment 
are hard to arrange, whereas desks of uniform size 
can be grouped effectively with a minimum loss of 
space. We pay attention to the furnishing of our 
homes so that we may enjoy them. Shouldn’t we 
give some consideration to our place of work where 
one-third of our time is spent? 


Right and Wrong of Lay-Out 


Sometimes lay-out violates every scientific principle. 
Granted, some of it may be due to inadequate space; 
nevertheless, the expense of changes may well be 
justified. The benefits derived may be a possible 
reduction in staff, an increase in production, an 
elimination of congestion, and a simplifying of the 
problems of supervision and control. 

It is not easy to plan a new lay-out and put it into 
effect. Even though an architect is employed to 
draw up the plans after the location has been decided 
upon, both operating and technical staff must supply 
the knowledge of office procedure and office needs so 
that all the various operations can be carried out with 
a minimum of effort. Many mistakes can be avoided 
if sufficient time and thought is devoted to the various 
problems, followed by an insistence that requirements 
be met. The person assigned to the job must be 
someone with authority to make decisions regarding 
allocation of space, one who has a knowledge of the 
principles involved in producing a workable plan, and 
one who can win the cooperation of the persons 
affected by the changes to be made so that ill feeling 
will not result. 

Based on a knowledge and understanding of the 
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detailed duties of each staff member, the flow of 
traffic should be charted so that applicants can be 
directed to points of service with the least confusion. 
This can best be indicated on a floor plan by colored 
lines, arranging and rearranging templates repre- 
senting desks until the most desirable combination can 
be effected. Unless the arrangement will work on 
the drawing, it has little chance of doing so in actual 
operation. The floor plan itself may be scaled one- 
quarter inch to the foot, showing the position of each 
desk or other type of equipment. Whenever feasible, 
staff members should be seated in the best possible 
light for the type of work they perform. In a large 
office, the relationship between divisions must be 
established, the volume of work in each determined, 
and space assigned accordingly. A straight-line flow 
of work between departments is most desirable if it 
can be achieved, otherwise clerks and interviewers 
will be doing considerable unproductive work running 
from one place in the office to another. 


The Private Office Question 


Not many years ago it was generally believed that 
interviewers should have private offices because the 
nature of their work was confidential. Even today 
the necessity for privacy is frequently over emphasized. 
Private offices for those who do not really need them 
is a space-wasting practice, is expensive, interferes 
with the flow of work, detracts from the general 
appearance, makes supervision more difficult, and 
tends to lower the general effectiveness of individuals 
occupying them. 


Clear glass should be used in most of the partitions 
erected. Frosted windows obstruct the view of the 
receptionist, making routing of applicants more 
difficult. Furthermore, clear unobstructed vision 
facilitates supervision. Partitions, especially the 
higher type, prevent upward of 50 percent of the 
natural light from passing into the general office. 
Care, therefore, must be exercised to see that partitions 
are not erected in places where they would seriously 
interfere with the light required by clerical workers. 
Where partitions are not used, desks can be placed 
about 3 feet apart for interviewing work and slightly 
closer for clerical work. If desks are crowded too 
closely together, staff morale will suffer and the work 
output will be reduced. An effort should be made 
to place the stenographic pool where the noise made 
by the typewriters will not disturb staff members 
who are responsible for other phases of operation, 
such as interviewing. 


During the war period there was an increasing 
tendency toward the use of counters. Without ques- 
tion, service can thus be speeded up by this device, 
but counters should be used for repetitive business 
only, such as for the taking of claims and for receiving 
applicants at a reception point where the work is 
routine in nature and little time is involved in the 
transaction. No applicant should be expected to 
stand up at a counter to discuss his work history or a 
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prospective job when his entire future may be at 
stake. 

The development of the reception point requires 
considerable thought because of its importance in 
the over-all operations of the office. The applicant 
entering the front door receives an immediate impres- 
sion that influences his decision to remain or leave. 
The use of an elevated platform for the receptionist, 
with a counter facing the entrance on one side and 
surrounded on the other three sides by railing, has 
proved to be desirable. Standard equipment such as 
desks, chairs, files, and typewriters can readily be 
used on a platform so the purchase of special equip- 
ment is unnecessary. The 8-inch elevation provided 
by the platform will permit the receptionist to greet 
applicants at eye level and at the same time allow 
perfect vision to all points in the office, thus greatly 
facilitating the routing procedure. 


Conference Room a Necessity 


At least one conference room should be included in 
every plan. Staff members who occasionally need 
additional privacy should be encouraged to use the 
conference room when applicant problems cannot be 
readily solved at a desk in the general office. Con- 
ference rooms also may be used for the testing pro- 
gram; however, its use for that purpose may seriously 
interfere with its use for other staff purposes. With 
the growth of the industry service and counseling 
programs, testing activities should increase substan- 
tially, necessitating the inclusion of a testing room in 
the proposed lay-out. 

Wood floors are difficult to maintain where the 
volume of traffic is substantial. The use of asphalt 
tile or linoleum to cover them is recommended. 
They add not only to the appearance of the office by 
providing a proper setting for the equipment but also 
simplify maintenance. 

Two other features are quite frequently overlooked 
in planning an office. One is the necessity for pro- 
viding space for coats and supplies, the other one is 
the need for a rest room for women. Coat racks are 
unsightly and take up productive space in the general 
office. Rest rooms for women employees are re- 
quired under some state laws, but aside from that, 
they are desirable in that they add to the comfort and 
working morale of the staff. The rest room should be 
equipped with comfortable chairs and a cot for use in 
case of illness. 

















Coming Next Month .. . 


Improving public relations 
in the local office. 














ON E YEAR OLD 


USES Places 


Nurses 


. . By RUTH COHEN 
Manager, Nurse Counseling 
and Placement Office, 

New York City 


THE NURSE Counseling and Placement Office in 
New York City is 1 year old. We are a going concern 
and have demonstrated how a dynamic organization 
like the United States Employment Service can adjust 
its operations to community and professional require- 
ments. 

A little over 2 years ago, when the idea of opening 
an office for nurses in New York City was beginning 
to take root, we hardly dared to think that we could 
carry out our plans for an entirely different kind of 
employment office. For years we had been doing a 
small amount of nurse placement, but neither the 
quality of our applicants nor the acceptance of our 
service by employers was outstanding. 

Then, during the war years, when we were brought 
into close contact with the New York City Nursing 
Council for War Service and face to face with the 
acute shortage in the nursing field, we realized that 
if our service for nurses had been more adequate and 
more widely accepted by the public, we might have 
been in a position to help mobilize nurses for essential 
activities. 


High Placement Fees Exacted 


Conversation with leaders in the nursing field and 
direct requests for USES cooperation from large 
nursing organizations convinced us of the need for a 
good nonfee-paying employment office for nurses. 
There were in New York City no nurse placement 
agencies, or registries, as they are familiarly known, 
which offered service except on a fee-paying or 
membership basis. All the nurse registries concen- 
trated on private duty placement. The important 
fields of public health, industrial, and institutional 
nursing were hardly touched. Practical nurse place- 
ment was almost totally in the hands of commercial 
registries. It was not uncommon for the placement 
fees paid by a private duty nurse to aggregate $300 
to $400 annually. Hence, there was needed a nurse 
placement office to meet proposed postwar expansion 
in the public health and hospital fields, and more 
immediately to give needed service to veterans of the 
Army and Navy medical corps. 

In San Francisco, the USES regional experiment 
in social work placement had set a precedent in close 
professional cooperation, We decided to adapt some 
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of its experience to our project. We knew that the 
success of our proposed venture rested upon building 
confidence among leaders in the nursing field in our 
ability to create and maintain high professional 
standards. Every step in planning was checked with 
outstanding representatives of the nursing profession. 
Many nurses were apprehensive of governmental 
interference in the health field. In order to allay 
their fears, our set-up had to be patterned along the 
familiar, informal lines to which they were tradition- 
ally accustomed. 

It soon became apparent that an effective nurse 
placement office would have to engage in both pro- 
fessional and auxiliary nursing service. Our list of 
occupations was amplified to include not only pro- 
fessional and practical nursing, but related medical 
occupations such as laboratory and X-ray technicians, 
physicians’ and dentists’ assistants, dental hygienists, 
and physical therapists. This was done in order to 
utilize fully the training which enlisted men and 
women had secured in the medical services, both in 
bedside care and technical occupations. 

An advisory committee was appointed before the 
office opened and includes leading members of the 
medical and nursing professions and the hospital field, 
representatives of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
lay people interested in health activities. The com- 
mittee has been kept closely in touch with office 
activities through monthly meetings; its advice has 
been sought and followed on all technical matters 
and problems involving the adaptation of basic 
USES policy to the specialized needs of the office. 

A nursing consultant with diversified experience 
gives the interviewing staff training and _ technical 
advice, handles difficult counseling problems, and is 
the liaison person with the nursing field. The line 
staff is now made up of two senior interviewers, eight 
counselors and interviewers, and five clerical workers. 
Before the office opened, specialists gave the staff an 
intensive training course of 2 weeks in the nursing and 
medical aspects of the job. Each new interviewer 
receives the same type of preparatory training. The 
office is housed in a centrally located office building at 
119 West Fifty-seventh Street. The reception lounge, 
furnished with comfortable, colorful chairs and couches, 
lamps and _ periodical-covered tables, is separated 
from the interviewing room. The office is open 
from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., 6 days a week. A 24-hour 
private duty referral service is maintained, a tele- 
phone answering service being used for night and 
holiday calls. 


Nation-Wide Interest 


Considerable publicity has been given to the project 
by the press and radio, professional publications, 
distribution of applicant literature by the Red Cross 
and Army and Navy Separation Centers, by direct 
mail, field visits, and telephone solicitation. The 
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Staff Training — 
For a Better USES 








IN MOST States during the past year, training has come to be regarded as the best means by which manage- 
ment can develop the efficient type of service expected of a public service agency such as the USES. Nearly 
all States have adopted a statement of policy on staff training, which establishes the training responsibilities of 
supervisors and describes the kinds of training that will be provided for the staffs. Almost every State has 
developed a 6-month training plan to overcome operating weaknesses and to meet new programs. Most States 
also have central induction training for new interviewers. In addition, progress has been made in regular 
scheduling of advanced training for employment counseling and selective placement. 

More extensive training is our goal, but we are also asking, how can we improve training itself? What 
methods and techniques can we develop that will clearly and graphically explain how to do a job, and at the 
same time give actual practice in doing parts of the job? Trainees themselves have offered suggestions. Less 
emphasis on “‘lecture” or ‘“‘reading bulletins to the staff’? they say, and more discussions of actual cases and 
typical problems will help them to carry the benefits of training over into better job performance. 

While the past year has seen an encouraging increase in the use of visual aids in training, some States warn 
against substituting them for discussions of specific problems, practice exercises, and group participation. Many 
States are finding that a combination of visual aids and the group participation method is the ideal form of 
training. 

We must look at the results of training. We want operations to click; they must do so if the Employment 
Service is to do a good job. We shall never know whether training is helping us do a good job unless we 
evaluate the training we have given; in other words, we must determine whether operations are improving 
as a result of the training. “Before” and ‘‘After’ checks are one means of evaluation. Examination of work 
samples before and after training will tell us whether our training actually has been worth the time. If the training 


has failed, then we may want to look into our training methods to see if we are at fault. 
—Dororny BAILey, Chief, Staff Training Section, Standards and Methods Division, USES. 


“A CONTINUOUS 


A Regional Director 
Looks at Training 


. . By DON. LARIN 


Regional Director, 
Region VIII 


WHILE THE principle of training is thoroughly 
accepted, the pressure of work facing local offices 
continually pushes management toward temporary 
expedients, sacrificing the future to the present. 

The vicious circle of lack of efficiency and quality 
performance because of lack of training, and lack of 
training because of lack of time for training, has two 
exits. Administratively, time has some elasticity. It 
can be determined to a degree what will be done 
immediately and in the future. Time can be taken 
for training, or training can be washed out of the 
picture except on a haphazard basis. 

When management objects to the time taken from 
Production, for training, it is suggesting essentially 
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that anyone can slap a paint brush against a wall. At 
the same time management will admit that only a 
trained painter can do a first-rate job. 

If adequate training is to be done in the public 
employment service, administration must recognize 
training as a continuous overhead item. Adminis- 
tratively it must be determined that a certain amount 
of training shall have top priority with no relaxation 
from policy except in case of extreme emergency. 

Recognizing training as a tool of administration, 
line personnel must take responsibility for making 
time available to train, determine training need, and 
make such facilities as funds, instructors, materials, 
and other things available. 

Line personnel will continually face the problem of 
resisting pressure to drop training programs tempo- 
rarily for other activities. Deviation from policy will 
bring other demands until, as an end result, training 
as a top-priority objective of administration is apt 
to go out the window. 

Not all objection to training is based upon the time 
element. Anyone who has experienced the monotony 
of listening to someone read a training manual for 
3 or 4 days will understand that... . 








Training that has a kindergarten approach, insult- 
ing the intelligence of its victims, is another deadly 
approach to the subject. 

Training that consumes 5 days when the same 
results might have been achieved in 2, is a magnificent 
builder of sales resistance both among the immediate 
victims and the administrator or supervisor respon- 
sible for the personnel involved. 

In reality the administrator himself is ‘at fault for 
allowing such training to be given. Even though he 
pleads to being “an ignorant layman,” he still has 
the responsibility for making training programs yield 
maximum profit to his organization. 

A simple solution to overcome objection to training 
is to make it profitable in knowledge to the trainee. 
Holding lectures to a minimum, prohibiting reading 
manuals, teaching principles by individual solution 
of problems to illustrate the principle, and squeezing 
the water out of training programs are things with 
which administrators can profitably concern them- 
selves. 

The minimum amount of formalized or class train- 
ing necessary is a debatable subject. In Region VIII 
the question has been answered, partially at least, to 
our own satisfaction. 

It has been determined that a line interviewer needs 
to spend a minimum of 27.5 days of formal training 
during his first 6 months of duty; were he promoted 
to a supervisory interviewer, he would spend 9 ad- 
ditional days. Should the interviewer become special- 
ized in counseling or selective placement, for instance, 
he would spend an additional 5 days, or a total of 41 
days. 

Comparing the time spent in class training to 
that spent in learning a trade, a semiprofessional 
technical skill, or an occupation of lesser skill, it would 
not seem that the time involved is unreasonable. 
As a matter of fact, it is shaving the training pro- 
gram pretty thin, but it is a considerable step to 
undertake even that much in the public employment 
service. 


Follow-up Measures Success 


Another aspect of a training program that seems to 
call for constant attention is the follow-up of formal 
training courses. Not all supervisors will, of their 
own volition, continue on-the-job training to supple- 
ment and make more applicable the formal training 
program. 

Training should be a never-ending process for 
supervisors. Not all people respond to a course in the 
same measure. The supervisor should be required to 
note individual weakness and either train himself or 
arrange for other training. He should be required to 
see that training is used. 

It is a common phenomenon in the public employ- 
ment service to discover that new personnel who have 
recently finished training are doing a first-rate job, 
and to find 6 months later that they seem to have lost 
all application of their training. 

Perhaps one of the reasons training is such a problem 





is the fact that top personnel in the organization are 
too often neglected. 

When a training or retraining program is launched, 
the administrator should make certain that supervisory 
personnel have been exposed to, and understand, the 
training that may be aimed at interviewers, managers, 
or others. 

A supervisor may not be as proficient in performance 
of a function as the individual who is engaged daily in 
an operation, but he should at least have as good a 
basic understanding as the person performing the 
operation. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, subordinates have an 
unhappy faculty of spotting a phony. Despite rank, 
they do not have too much respect for a supervisor 
who they feel doesn’t know as much as they do about 
an operation. 

In Region VIII, an attempt has been made to 
formalize the entire training program within the 
USES by covering the entire field of operations. 

The training program is designed to carry through 
a standardized course for every individual in the 
USES, recognizing the need in accordance with his 
position. In addition, the training program in Region 
VIII is pointed at giving all personnel a complete 
background of training to promote the wider under- 
standing necessary to effective operation. 

The appreciation course in other functions with 
which an individual may not be immediately con- 
cerned, yields dividends. An interviewer who is not 
a counselor, at least needs sufficient knowledge to 
recognize a counseling case when he is faced with one. 

That somewhat vague and mysterious term “‘pro- 
fessionalization,”” which is so commonly used in our 
Service, needs interpretation. Professionalization in 
simpler terms is training; it is training of personnel 
with proper qualifications, to perform satisfactorily 
the functions of the public employment service. 

No calling ever became a “profession” by wishful 
thinking. Professionalization is a long and tedious 
struggle. 

But to prove that almost any handicap in profes- 
sionalization can be overcome, it is necessary only to 
look at the history of medicine. It wasn’t so long 
ago that the physician used gourd rattles and incanta- 
tions, and the surgeon was held in less esteem than a 
court jester. The USES can be thankful that it 
doesn’t have to begin from an equally lowly base 
point. 





Training Exchange 

DURING THE past year two devices were adopted for 
exchanging experiences on staff training: Starr TRAINING 
Notes and Starr Traininc Excuance. The first is an 
informal bi-monthly publication for training supervisors, 
containing descriptions of training programs and methods 
used in States or local offices and is a medium for discussion 
of problems met by training supervisors; the second makes 
available to all States training materials and aids developed in 
other States, 
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Training in the Small Office 


1, 


“JUST AS the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
For this reason too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on training of United States Employment Service 
personnel. Working in the USES can no longer be 
regarded as a simple process which can be picked up 
at random. It has become a profession. Certain 
techniques are necessary to efficient performance— 
systematic induction training—continuing instruc- 
tions—-to meet an ever-changing world. 

I speak from experience of some 12 years as a 
manager of one of the Nation’s smaller employment 
offices—an office located in a town of approximately 
7,000 people and servicing an agricultural county of 
32,000, an office which has given to its State a very 
efficient area director and three capable managers. 
How is this accomplished? I unhesitantly say, “By 
training.” First, induction training for all new 
personnel; second, on-the-job training; third, special 
training at local staff meetings. 

Let us speak first of induction training. “Let us 
watch well our beginnings and results will manage 
themselves.” ‘The new worker must be recognized as 
an individual, a potential administrative official. 
This is his dream, his goal. He comes with confidence, 
ambition. Let us help him to attain that goal. After 
a briefing by the manager, a short talk illustrated by 
outline of service, he is given his beginner’s “‘tools,”’ 
not the keen-edged ones, such as the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLES, SpecIAL Arps, ORAL TRADE 
Questions, JoB Descriptions, and INTERVIEWING 
Ars. These are left for on-the-job training. But 
give him that excellent book, portraying the back- 
ground of the USES, Pusitic EMPpLoyMENT SERVICE 
IN THE UNITED States by Adkinson-Odencrantz- 
Deming (no office should be without this book). 
Also give him those priceless books, Units oF STAFF 
TRAINING PRoGRAM, AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, EMPLOYER CONTACTS, STENO- 
GRAPHIC AND TyPING MANUALs, compiled by the 
State training supervisor. These manuals remain 
pertinent through years of change. With these and 
TRAINING WoRKBOOK FOR INTERVIEWERS IN THE 
Unitep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE at his com- 
mand, he is told to stand by and observe, to note 
carefully the receptionist, the stenographer, the inter- 
viewer, all other office personnel, and activities. He 
will observe for a 3-day period, after which time he is 
given the job to do. He has been instructed to read 
and study in out-of-office hours so that he may digest 
many rules and regulations that will help him in his 
work, 

Our new worker is now ready for that on-the-job, 
day-by-day training. Now he will perform his regular 
duties under intelligent supervision. Training on the 
job is essentially individual instruction. The trainee’s 
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work is constructively and repeatedly critized until 
the proper performance becomes a matter of habit. 
In this on-the-job training, I use with those proper 
tools, books, manuals, pamphlets, and _ periodicals, 
one special book, LocaL OrricE PERSONNEL MANUAL, 
commonly called in the office, “‘the little black book.” 
This book was designed by the manager for more 
efficient local operation. It contains ‘Office Proce- 
dure,” “Index of Summary of Jobs,” “Duties in 
Office,” “Office Chart,” “Brief Outline of Duties of 
Positions,” ‘Functions of Office, Directories of Ad- 
ministrative Office, Area Offices, Veterans’ Agencies, 
Local Civic Organizations and Government Offi- 
cials.” This little book is placed conveniently on 
each office desk. It serves as a guide. It instills 
confidence. 

Now we come to the third method of training, the 
staff meeting on Friday. The meetings are held the 
last half-hour before the workday is done. This 
period has its advantages. Interruptions are few, 
sessions are short. Employees bring to the meeting 
problems which arise in connection with their jobs. 
These are discussed and solved. All puzzling memo- 
randa are read and explained. Special programs are 
planned and discussed. The meeting serves as a 
clearing house. Each member of the staff takes an 
active part in the discussions. It is informal. It is 
effective, a polishing-off, as it were, a keeping in 
close touch, a togetherness. Each member must be 
made to feel this is his office, it is his failure or his 
success.—BERTHA M. Merritt, Manager, Eufaula. 
Ala. 


ya 


BECAUSE of the rising workload since VJ-day, it has 
been difficult to find time in our Abbeville, S. C., 
office for formal training activities. Sometimes the 
planned staff meetings have been forced to give way 
to individual supervision. Staff meetings are sched- 
uled for Wednesday afternoon when the workload 
is ‘light because of a local half-holiday. 

The program of these meetings is planned in three 
parts: (1) the Worker’s Professional Growth; (2) 
Administration; (3) Keeping Current. 

Under Worker’s Professional Growth, daily job tech- 
niques as in the application and placement processes, 
special veterans service, counseling, order-taking and 
unemployment compensation and servicemen’s re- 
adjustment allowance claims-taking, are discussed. 
Studies are built around materials taken from the 
office files. In a series of meetings on the revised 
applications process, a study was made of classification 
and coding. The first meeting was built around one 
selected application. In another meeting workers 
selected application cards that had presented special 
problems. In discussions by the group, faulty prac- 
tices in recording, lack of substantiating work ex- 
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perience and training were brought out but without 
embarrassment to anyone. Results were seen in 
improved recording and skill was gained in the use of 
the OccupaTIONAL Dictionary and other United 
States Employment Service tools and devices. Such 
active participation obviously contributed to the 
worker’s professional growth. He learned to think 
diagnostically; to sift the relevant from the irrelevant; 
and to establish the relatedness of facts. 

The Administration section of the program is built 
around the duties of the clerical workers as related to 
the topic studied. A review is given of the purpose 
or use to be made of the material. Methods are 
studied for compiling statistics and reports. The 
receptionist is trained in receiving and routing people 
for service. 

In Keeping Current, uniform interpretation of bul- 
letins,“memos, field instructions or revised procedure 
is stressed. (Most of these bulletins have been pre- 
viously read by the staff members as they have been 
passed to each desk for reading and initialing before 
filing.) Manual changes on revision in local office 
practice are presented and discussed. Sometimes a 
review of our reports or activities is made to evaluate 
the proficiency of our work. 

Plans for an office bulletin to follow up these in- 
service meetings will be perfected when time permits. 
The contents will be a summary of the subjects dis- 
cussed and will serve for future reference and follow- 
up on the subject matter. 

Even though the course of study planned for the 
staff meeting anticipates that many problems will 
arise, the small office manager often finds it necessary 
to function in a one-to-one relationship of supervisor 
and supervisee with various staff members This type 
of training has been most effective in our office be- 
cause the worker incorporates new knowledge better 
if it has a sense of usefulness to him and he can see its 
immediate value. 

We have found that this over-all type of training 
develops understanding and appreciation of the inte- 
gration of the entire program of service. It stimulates 
in the staff a feeling of ‘‘oneness” in the responsibility 
of administering a unified program. This helps to 
prevent misunderstanding, friction, duplication of 
effort, omission of responsibility, poor morale, and 
general confusionm—Mary H. Harmon, Abbeville, 
S.C. 


3. 


“YOU LEARN most about employment service in the 
small office,” is a frequently heard statement—and 
a true one. The small employment office, like the 
country doctor, has such a variety of fields in which 
to operate, there is neither place nor time for special- 
ization. Organizational charts, division of USES 
functions and assigned duties or titles cannot be 
followed when there are four or five employees to 
serve the many persons who call on a small employ- 
ment office during a time of heavy workload. Flexi- 
bility of operation is essential and a working knowledge 
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of the operations must be a part of each employee’s 
training. 

Training new staff members who have been placed 
on the job without induction training is of prime con- 
sideration. Remember that this training has to take 
place while the staff is serving the large numbers of 
persons applying at the office for service and part of 
the training must be done in the periods when the 
work slacks off and you are already tired from having 
done so much. You must find time either while per- 
forming on the job or when you have a brief respite 
from intense effort. 

In this office, we usually plan far enough ahead so 
that we know what will be done in each period avail- 
able. First, there is the period of orientation for the 
new employee. The manager takes time out for a 
short while and inducts the new employee in the ways 
of the USES, its history, services, functions, policies, 
goals, and work. The employee is then put on his 
own and given selected articles, manuals, and other 
reading matter for careful study. Care is taken, too, 
that he understands the aim of his reading and sub- 
sequent training. 

Beginning with simpler operations, continued 
claims, filing, etc., the new employee observes and 
then performs the operations under the watchful eye 
of a fellow member of the staff. When he becomes 
familiar with that operation and performs that particu- 
lar thing for a while, he is introduced to more compli- 
cated processes on through the whole gamut of claims- 
taking, application-taking, selection, referral, etc. 
This process involves time and does not necessarily 
proceed from A to B to C but if the occasion arises, the 
employee may be placed on a function or on a job out 
of sequence. From this it is easy to see that the person 
in charge of training has to be alert to seize upon 
every opportunity for utilizing each situation to its 
fullest advantage. 

In the introduction of new methods and procedures 
a little different line is followed. After each person 
reads the new instructions, the manager, at the first 
available time when the work will permit, calls a 
conference of the personnel to go over the changes or 
new methods, emphasizing the reasons for the changes 
and the purpose of the new procedures. Discussion 
is welcomed and the personnel is instructed to put into 
effect the new procedures. A close follow-up is re- 
quired, and here again the personnel must feel free 
to ask and receive information in a cooperative spirit 
of helpfulness. 

At the present time, the program of job develop- 
ment has necessitated additional training in field 
visiting and employer contacts. Again, how to find 
the time was a big factor. In this office it was 
necessary to sacrifice some time normally used in 
office services; however, the need for job development 
was so great that it was felt that the sacrifice was 
justified. 

In this training program, materials on employer 
visiting were studied and a program outlined with a 
definite objective set up. The manager accompanied 
the staff member on the initial visit to each em- 
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ployer. The staff member observed and participated 
when possible and on return to the office a discussion 
of various situations and problems was held. It is 
intended that the staff member make subsequent 
visits to the same employers as the situation requires 
and work out other visiting programs as he becomes 
more familiar with that phase of the work. 

In all of the training program, the materials in the 
local office, such as units in the official training pro- 
gram, manuals, memoranda, job family series, etc., 
were used for reading materials and as guides.—CArL 
H. LENNON, JR., Manager, Gaffney, S. C. 


4 


WE HAVE a uniform system of keeping our bulletins 
and correspondence, our files and other office services 
in order. These methods are included in the induc- 
tion training prescribed for all clerical workers when 
they come on the job—but, we must do more! 

Since United States Employment Service personnel 
in our State are claims agents for the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, all of the personnel in 
the smaller office must add to their knowledge of 
USES activities a formal course of training in claims- 
taking; they must be familiar with the objectives of 
the many agencies and organizations to which they 
must route those seeking information not available 
at our offices. 

We have found that regular staff meetings projected 
over a period of several months which enable us to 
include a variety of matters is the most satisfactory 
way to achieve an adequate training system. 

Because of the smaller number of personnel which 
naturally allows for closer relationships among the 
individual members of the staff, informal sessions of 
a question-and-answer variety have proved most 
beneficial. 

The EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REvIEw in recent months 
has “specialized” in discussions of the various points 
in the postwar program. This and other documents 
released from headquarters and from regional and 
State levels have added materially to our training 
program; however, in the main, it is our belief that 
a small office must develop a program of training 
which suits its needs and to accomplish such training 
must necessarily devise its own plans as to time and 
place and method most appropriate for this purpose.— 
H. E. Daves, Manager, Winona, Miss. 


5. 


EVERY OFFICE has its peak load and minimum load 
hours. Light load hours offer every opportunity to 
withdraw certain individuals from operations for 
specific training. If analysis of daily time expendi- 
ture by staff members is made, adequate time can be 
found for a reasonable amount of training without 
neglecting or shortcutting the workload. 

What are our training methods? General staff 
meetings are held once a week for the purpose of 
training. Before each session, the manager pre- 
pares a careful schedule, based on new procedures 
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or operating problems which have developed within 
the office. The entire staff is encouraged to take 
part and to contribute ideas and suggestions, with 
proper credit given to the workers responsible for 
those adopted. When written procedures or material 
are to be presented, they are read by staff members 
prior to the meeting in order that they will be familiar 
with the subject under discussion. 

Aside from regular staff meetings, individual day- 
to-day instruction on the worker’s specific job is given. 
This includes discussion of new procedures and mate- 
rial affecting the employee’s job assignment or train- 
ing on operating difficulties and problems discovered 
in the supervision and review of his work. 

To gauge what training is necessary, the problem is 
first identified, the underlying causes are analyzed in 
order to decide whether training would remedy it, 
and the necessary training is planned. 

A review and study of the registration and order 
cards in our office disclosed that one of the most 
prevalent deficiencies was a lack of ability to record 
work histories and job requirements in a concise but 
adequate manner. It was determined that the basic 
reason for this insufficient skill in the technique of 
writing job summaries was caused by the lack of job 
information. This clearly indicated the need for a 
training program in the use of Jos Descriptions, 
INTERVIEWING Alps, as well as other sources of job 
information, combined with practice sessions in the 
writing of job summaries. Staff members concerned 
with interviewing and order-taking were required to 
visit plants for the purpose of making job order 
specifications from job observation. Staff meetings 
were held at which time employees discussed, criti- 
cized, and rewrote the job order specifications which 
had been prepared until all were satisfied that they 
were sufficiently brief and adequately descriptive. 
Along with this a study was made of the aforemen- 
tioned interviewing tools. 

At the completion of the training period a com- 
parison of orders and registrations taken before and 
after the program is ample proof that every hour and 
effort spent on training pays dividends.—EpirH B. 
HAaIcLer, Manager, Hampton, S. C. 








Time for Reading 


IN ORDER to utilize all possible staff time for de- 
veloping our knowledge of our postwar program and 
planning action to be taken, we have, in addition to 
our regular staff meetings, arranged schedules of 
study for each member of our staff. For example, we 
have scheduled our workload so that time is allowed 
for one or more staff members to read new instruc- 
tions while the other members of the staff take the 
applications, make the referrals, and perform the 
other duties of the office. Staff meetings follow such 
periods of study so that we may approach our prob- 
lems after thought has been given to ways of applying 
the procedure locally. We thus save time.—Obst1t J. 
WEBB, Manager, Centreville, Miss. 
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Centralized Training? 








Over-All Gains 


and Economies 


By HELEN WHIPPLE 
Chief, In-Service Training Division, 
Region II 


BEFORE GIVING some of the factors and situations 
which, in New York State, have influenced our rather 
extensive program of centralized training classes, I 
say, most emphatically, that there is a case for and a 
need for staff training of both kinds. A wholly cen- 
tralized or decentralized program, cannot, I am 
convinced, accomplish the best results we are all 
seeking through staff training. 

Certain over-all gains accrue to the agency pro- 
gram from the centralized approach for selected 
parts of basic job training for new, promoted, and 
reinstated employees. First, the agency’s policy of 
providing an irreducible minimum of training to 
employees in these categories is sure to be fulfilled. 
Second, new, changed, or extended training needs of 
employees in new assignments are more quickly 
detected, and brought to the attention of the Train- 
ing Division where steps can be taken to meet them. 
The scheduling and carrying out of the training can, 
we find, be done more promptly on a centralized 
basis because the available time of the manager or 
supervisor to do the training is not a factor. This is 
only true, of course, where a policy on the scheduling, 
release of employees for class, and travel expenses 
have been clearly established and accepted by all of 
management. I might add that such acceptance of 
and cooperation with a regional policy depends, not 
on blind faith or following orders, but on being 
shown positive advantages in terms of results; namely, 
better understanding and knowledge on the part of 
employees, and more immediate effectiveness in 
performing the tasks taught in central training 
sessions. 

Another gain we think noteworthy is that in 
centralized instruction a greater variety of teaching 
method can be used, with less expense and effort, and 
to good advantage in terms of results in learning skills 
and the use of tools. For instance, dramatic and 
effective visual aids in the form of charts, displays, 
diagrams, and even films and slides can be made 
available for a limited number of teaching centers. 
The cost of such for each local office would, however, 
be prohibitive. Some parts of induction training can 
most economically and interestingly be done through 
lecture and through demonstration. Not all local 
office managers have the time, interest, or facilities 
available to them to develop skill in teaching by 
these methods, 
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We have also found that it is often possible in 
a centralized session to obtain help on certain topics 
from well-qualified persons outside the United States 
Employment Service. Such training help from 
experts in a field contributes to the richness of the 
instruction, but would be difficult if not impossible to 
arrange for one or two individuals in a single local 
office. 

Now, to more specific and perhaps convincing argu- 
ments as to why we in New York State favor central- 
ized training classes for major segments of basic job 
training. First, let’s consider cost factors. All will 
agree to the saving of instructor time both in preparing 
for and in teaching when one instructor can teach 8 to 
15 in a group as against 8 to 15 different supervisors 
preparing and teaching the employees individually on 
a decentralized basis. Secondly, if central training 
classes are planned and scheduled with a thought to 
all factors of economy, the travel and per diem costs 
are not prohibitive and in fact, often amount to less 
in actual dollars and cents if everything is considered. 
A third advantage to centralized group training is that 
better instruction methods, instructors more accus- 
tomed to teaching the subject, availability of effective 
visual aids to help the learning process, make possible 
the actual instruction—the learning, the acquiring 
fundamentals necessary to performance—in a shorter 
time. Since one of our goals in employee training is 
satisfactory staff performance as soon as possible, this 
time factor should not be overlooked. 


Teaching Talent Uncommon 


Many local office managers and supervisors are 
excellent teachers. Some, however, are still learning; 
others find teaching a real burden, and a worry, rather 
than a challenge. By setting up centralized training 
for the more technical, the more-difficult-to-teach, the 
more complex phases of employee training, we can 
preselect instructors from among those who either by 
reason of technical background and knowledge, or 
of special skill in teaching will be most likely to get 
the lesson over. True, it may be a disadvantage that 
the teacher is not the employee’s own supervisor who 
follows through, corrects mistakes, and evaluates 
work; but this is compensated for by the effectiveness 
of the training given. Moreover, we see that the 
supervisor knows what has been taught and has help, 
if he needs it, on the follow-through. 

Centralized training assures more uniformity in 
teaching broad standards of operation and perform- 
ance for the agency. This, in turn, helps each local 
office supervisor achieve these goals. 

Almost every employee who attends a central 
training class, and, incidentally many a supervisor, 


(Continued on p. 14) 
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Decentralized Training? 








Advantages Outweigh 
Shortcomings 


By EDWARD B. GREENE 


Chief, Personnel Training, 
USES for Michigan 


DURING THE last year and a half, some offices 
of the United States Employment Service for Michigan 
have used a method which combines individual study 
and local office conferences, in contrast to the usual 
method of training interviewers through group con- 
ferences at acentral point. The results of this experi- 
ence indicate that the decentralized training has a 
number of advantages which seem to outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

Here is the way this training activity is carried on: 
Suppose a new interviewer is appointed or an inter- 
viewer with some experience is to be trained for a 
new assignment. ‘The interviewer’s supervisor in the 
local office indicates through channels to the State 
office the type of training material desired. A train- 
ing kit is sent to the supervisor which contains the 
following: A study guide for the trainee. This con- 
sists of questions and references to particular parts of 
the MANUAL or other source material where official 
answers to the questions are found. Each study 
guide is divided into assignments, designed to be 
finished in from 1 to 2 hours. The directions instruct 
the trainee to read the material and write answers to 
the questions in the space provided.! 

A master list of questions and answers for the 
supervisor, corresponding to the study guide, is also 
sent, as well as a survey test for the trainee on the 
operations covered in this particular kit, and addi- 
tional source material not already in the local office. 

When the supervisor receives this material he or 
she explains the plan to the trainee and makes the 
first assignment, giving a particular date when it 
should be completed. 

When the first assignment is completed and the 
supervisor receives the questions and written answers, 
he holds a short conference with the trainee, explaining 
errors and omissions and getting the trainee to write 
correct and complete answers for himself. (This 
insures the thorough understanding by the trainee, 





! The training materials found to be most effective were: a 
ours 
1. Unit 4 of Employment Office Training Program. ‘“Trainees Work- 
book”” on “Use of the Dictionary or OccupaTIONAL TITLEs, 
ee a er a ee eek Ved ale Sines 
2. Unit 23B, “Counselors Workbook on Employment Counseling’... 30 
ba following units were prepared by the State Office Personnel Training 
ection: 


3. Reception and Disclosure of Information. .......---------------. 4 
ee aa ee a eee 8 
ss 16 
6. Selective Placement for the Handicapped...-.-....---.---------- 30 
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and acts as a refresher for the supervisor.) This step is 
repeated until all assignments have been covered. 

The survey test is given under test conditions after 
explaining to the trainee that he will be given the 
results and that the results will also be used to improve 
the course of instruction and the workbook material. 
The test is scored by the local office supervisor using 
the key which is in his master file of questions and 
answers. 

After discussing the tests results with the trainee, 
the survey test is forwarded to the State Personnel 
Training Office and forms are prepared for various 
topics and groups of employees. 

The advantages of this Study-Guide-Local-Office- 
Conference System are that the local office manager 
can schedule training more promptly and use avail- 
able time much more effectively in his own office, 
than can be done when training is given at a central 
point. 


Spaced Periods vs. Cramming 


Another advantage is that the training periods can 
be spaced over several weeks. This usually results 
both in better motivation and in learning. The 
advantages of space learning over the cramming 
procedures usually found in 4- or 5-day conferences 
have long been apparent. Induction training of 52 
hours is preferably spaced over 4 weeks. 

Further, the local office supervisor and manager 
are able to adapt the training to the needs of the office 
and of the worker. There is very little loss of time in 
repeating work unnecessarily, and special emphasis 
can be placed on training where the interviewer is 
weak. 

Group lectures and discussions are largely avoided in 
favor of individual'conferences. The latter are usually 
much more effective in the learning process, but a 
centralized training conference cannot allow time for 
them. 

-Other advantages may also be listed, including: 

1. The local office conferences result automatically 
in a very helpful refresher course for the supervisor. 

2. There is no disagreement between the supervisor 
and a trainer from the State office. In the past, such 
disagreements have been common and detrimental to 
the Service. The master file of questions and answers 
is important for insuring agreements. 

3. From the financial aspect, the localized training 
is considerably less expensive in time, per diem, and 
travel costs. 

In contrast, the advantages of a centralized training 
conference are usually claimed to be: 

1. Better instructors are available. Good confer- 
ence leaders make the course more interesting by 
inspiring the group. This argument would be equally 
true in a good local office instructor. In addition, 
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motivation usually improves with practical observa- 
tions which can be made in a local office but not in 
a conference. 

2. More trainees can be handled at one time through 
group meetings, thus economizing in the use of the 
time of the conference leaders. This is true, but 
important results are often lost in group meetings. 
Individual conferences usually are far more favorable 
to learning. 

3. Many trainees seem to learn more easily from 
listening than from reading materials and writing out 
answers. This point is certainly very controversial. 
A good deal of evidence seems to refute it. 

4. More uniform training results from the group 
conference method. This may be true, but it very 
often is not true, particularly when several instructors 
wish to exercise a good deal of judgment in conduct- 
ing training courses. This is the usual situation 
among those who consider themselves to be experts. 
It was pointed out above that uniform training is not 
always highly desirable because in many groups there 
are usually present at the beginning of training some 
persons who know more about the course than others 
in the group will know at the end of the training. 

The experience in Michigan, though favorable, is 
hard to evaluate because of the difficulties experienced 
both in the State office and local offices in carrying 
out training programs. The State office has been 
handicapped for lack of funds for conferences and 
local offices have been handicapped by lack of space, 





time, and trainers. Thus far, it seems that approxi- 
mately 20 percent of local office supervisors have 
carried on the decentralized training fairly effectively 
with the aid of the materials which have been pre- 
pared. The rest have shown considerable interest 
but seem doubtful. A few are frankly critical of the 
decentralized program. They feel that all induction 
training and a considerable portion of other training 
should be given orally by conference leaders in cen- 
tral locations. Many of those who are undecided or 
critical have been snowed under by local office work- 
loads. Nearly everyone admits that the ideal office 
would have on its staff persons fully qualified to train 
others on any of the USES programs. The field 
supervisors and managers should be technically com- 
petent on nearly all of the programs which they 
attempt to supervise and they should actually direct 
or perform training at least one-third of their time. 

It is not the policy of the USES of Michigan to 
eliminate all group conference training. Where 
group meetings at a central point can be arranged 
without travel and per diem costs, and where local 
offices have been badly handicapped by lack of space, 
time, and trained personnel, group conference train- 
ing is the rule. However, even in such situations, the 
advantages of individual study are important both in 
preparation for a large group conference and for a 
small local office conference. The use of study guides 
is going to be tried out in Michigan more thoroughly 
in the next 6 months. 





OVER-ALL GAINS AND ECONOMIES 
(Continued from p. 12) 


too, comments on what he gains in appreciation of the 
agency’s business, objectives, and the knowledge 
of methods, procedures, and standards acquired, as 
a result of discussion with employees from other offices. 

We should not overlook the fact that central training 
gives an opportunity to reiterate and stress the organ- 
ization’s point of view, its approach to employee train- 
ing and development, its attitude toward the public. 
It is a means of reinforcing all that the local super- 
visor does to inculcate these principles in the staff. 

Another factor also contributes to our feeling that 
centralized training is not a policy we will discard 
lightly—that of facilities for training. A room, black- 
board, chairs, no interruptions, charts, illustrative 
materials, separation from the pressures of the operat- 
ing office, these contribute something to the learning 
process, and add to an employee’s respect for the 
organization and for the supervisor who assigned him 
to a training class. 

Now to look at some of the difficulties and obstacles 
to success in a decentralized training program. The 
old story that the supervisor is too busy, can’t get to it, 
doesn’t like it, can’t do it well, is true in many in- 
stances. So what shall we do? Is it fair to leave the 
employee and the supervisor trapped in such a situa- 
tion? As an organization, should we not help them 
in this situation? 
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I am thinking especially of the supervisor of the 
small office whose job is tremendous in scope and in 
the number and variety of his day-to-day tasks. His 
time is already crowded, taking applications, seeing 
the mayor’s son, talking to the Rotary Club, the 
Farmer’s Cooperative, classifying orders, counseling, 
acting as veteran representative for the office and the 
community. Besides, he has a ew employee. How 
is he to induct, orient, and give chis new staff member 
all the background information and knowledge he 
needs about the United States Employment Service? 
Can he find time and energy to teach him the fine 
points of interviewing; how to take orders and talk 
with employers; how wisely and correctly to match 
an individual worker’s skills, potentialities, and train- 
ing with the requirements of an employer’s order; 
how to prepare statistical reports; how to file the 
correspondence? 

Obviously, he needs help. Our job, as training 
people, is to find out how best to help him. We 
can’t assume his local operating responsibilities. But 
we can give the preliminary or induction training to 
his new workers, and so obviate his feeling of having 
failed to fulfill his obligations to those he supervises. 

Everyone urges that the immediate supervisor must, 
at all costs, evaluate training, evaluate performance, 
evaluate operations. Top management agrees with 
its training staff that teaching employees what, how, 
and why is of no avail unless this training is followed 


(Continued on p. 21) 
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ATTENDING A TRAINING 
“Willingly to 
Class...” 


By GLADYS OLSETH 


Interviewer, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


THERE ARE always lots of things to learn on a new 
job—so many sometimes that new personnel become 
discouraged because they just can’t keep step. To 
help minimize this discouragement, and eventually to 
eliminate it, the Milwaukee office of the United States 
Employment Service uses a program for in-service 
training of new personnel. It’s a program of theory 
and practice, a program of learning on the job. | 

Classes for the in-service training of new interviewers 
are scheduled on a split shift. Trainees spend 2 hours 
in class every morning—from 8:10 a.m. Then until 
3 p. m. they observe the work in the units to which 
they have been temporarily assigned. In this way, 
they are given an opportunity to see the theory they 
have been taught put into practice. Frequently these 
new appointees take over the actual duties of inter- 
viewing, placement, or order-taking, under the direc- 
tion of an experienced interviewer. Many of them 
have said that this personal participation helps 
considerably to vitalize the training course. Too, 
they are encouraged to note questions which arise in 
the working-departments and to bring these questions 
to class for discussion. In many instances, these 
questions have helped to eliminate problems not only 
for the new personnel, but for all. 

Here is an account of one profitable training session: 
The class was being trained on the use of the DicTi1on- 
ARY OF OccuPATIONAL ‘TiTLEs. It was a_ small 
group—only six new interviewers. The tables, ar- 
ranged in a U shape, provided ample space for the 
group. The tools of their trade—the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLES (more often referred to as 
DOT), job description manuals and job description 
booklets, and numerous other pamphlets and books— 
are kept in the training room, to be used as needed. 
Browsing through the manuals is encouraged. Each 
trainee is provided with his own copy of the book 
which is being studied—in this case each one had on 
his desk a copy of DOT. 

The blackboard, just in back of the instructor’s 
desk, is used frequently. At this session, an outline 
on “How to Obtain Occupational Information and 
Code Numbers” was placed on the board. Each of 
the trainees was supplied with a copy of the outline, 
and was asked to use it freely for notes and com- 
ments that might be of help at a later date. The 
instructor then proceeded to underline some items, 
add notes to others. 

Definitions in the DOT were carefully studied; each 
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SESSION IN MILWAUKEE 


cross reference was explored. Some of the definitions 
were read orally by members of the class. Some were 
read by the instructor. Some were read silently and 
then discussed. No one hesitated to ask questions. 
“But, why . . .?”, was the one question heard most 
frequently. Carefully, analyzing the entry, the 
instructor explained. Cross references presented quite 
a problem. ‘‘But why must we look up all those refer- 
ences when we have the definition and the code 
given? Do we have to look up all of them before we 
code an application or an order?” 

Turning to a DOT entry—a complete definition 
and a code plus four cross references—the instructor 
analyzed, not for, but with, the class, the relationship 
between the various entries. And, using the black- 
board to illustrate, she traced the relationship graphi- 
cally. Then to the second question she gave the 
answer most of us have heard many times, ‘“Time 
permitting, yes. Check all cross references.” The 
trainees looked from one to another. Then she 
added, “But, even though you do not have time to 
examine each reference, those references will help 
you to be more accurate in your coding. And 
remember this—all that we are learning, and all that 
we do learn here is for the purpose of helping us to 
match men and jobs.” 


“We've Come a Long Way” 


As I left the classroom that morning I thought, 
*“We’ve certainly come a long way from the old days 
when we gave new personnel some tools and said, 
‘Here you are; now go to work.’ ” ‘True, our tools 
have been improved, they have multiplied, and the 
task of getting the right man on the right job is 
recognized as an integral- part of the science of 
human engineering. Our training program in Mil- 
waukee recognizes this. It was developed, and is 
constantly being improved, to further the skill of the 
individual workman in the USES. 

New interviewers like the training. They like the 
“learn as you work” program. From several we have 
heard this remark—‘‘I’d like a refresher course after 6 
months on the job. You have so much to learn in so 
little time.” 

The application taking unit and the order control 
unit are carrying out an evaluation program in con- 
junction with the training department. Supervisors 
in these units are analyzing, through spot checks of 
several applications and orders, the work of individual 
interviewers. These analyses are complete and 
exact—and in every case the supervisor checks with 
the individual interviewer, using the application or 
order in question. 

If too much difficulty is encountered, the training 
department gives additional training to the individual 
needing it. In this way a close check is kept on the 
progress of the individual worker. Oftentimes the 
clarification of a single procedure will be all that is 
needed, and as the work of the individual improves, 
so does the work of the USES improve. 
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Shall We Add 
Color and Sparkle? 


By ELDER HERRING 


Chief, Personnel Training, 
USES for Ohio 


INDUSTRY spends millions of dollars each year on 
packaging its products. Regardless of whether it is 
a new magazine, a different soap chip, a marketing 
service, a book, or a printed brochure, it must catch 
the eye. “Attract attention and arouse interest” are 
the first two steps in any selling process. We believe, 
too, that these two steps are necessary to put across 
a training program. 

Aside from the title, is your training material any 
different from that issued a month or two ago? 
Does it create a desire on the part of anyone to pick it 
up and look at it? Would it stand out in any pile 
of papers on a desk? Would you be proud to show it 
to industry as an example of United States Employ- 
ment Service training material? Does it have at least 
one new idea in format? Is there a dash of color, 
a diagram or two, a bit of “sparkle” to make it 
readable? 

Obviously, the content is excellent—but how is it 
packaged? Feathers don’t make the bird, yet we 
slow down the car to watch a male ringtail pheasant 
cross the road. 

During July, the Personnel Training section intro- 
duced the INTEROFFICE PLACEMENT manual to all 
offices in Ohio. In presenting this material, we did 
not use a chart or blackboard—yet we used eye appeal 
as never before. We violated a “sacred cow”’ of visual 
instruction, and in so doing created acceptance and 
results that were among the best we have ever evalu- 
ated. We started skeptical and ended enthusiastic. 

Those of you who attended the various regional and 
State conferences for the introduction of INTEROFFICE 
PLACEMENT will recall the attractive set of colored 
charts presented by Miss Rita Dwyer of the head- 
quarters staff. For introduction in Ohio, these 60 
charts were reproduced in four colors on the right- 
hand pages of an 8’’ by 10%’ training guide. Direct- 
ly opposite each chart, on the left page as the manual 
opened, we reproduced the sections of the operating 
manual that referred to the charts. The numerical 
references were placed at the end so that the material 
did not look too much like a page from the operating 
manual. Copies of the various forms were inserted 
following the charts that mentioned them. A bristol 
cover with a picture of a ring binder and “‘INTEROFFICE 
PLACEMENT” in color across it completed the package. 

At the start of the training conference, this package 
on INTEROFFICE PLACEMENT was placed in front of 
each trainee with instructions to remove the clip, but 
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to refrain from opening the book except as told by 
the instructor. This in itself was different, and the 
interest was evident. As the subject matter was 
presented, the pages were turned. Chart after chart 
unfolded the entire program in a clear, complete, and 
concise manner. There was an element of the un- 
expected as succeeding pages were revealed. We 
were afraid of visual aids in front of each individual, 
but our fears were unfounded. It took but a second 
or two to read the chart, the message was completed, 
and then full attention was given the trainer. The 
conference leader had all the advantages of visual 
instruction at low cost without the effort of using 
prepared charts or drawing in front of the group. 
An added advantage was a permanent set for each 
person to carry back to the local office. Questions 
that were asked usually could be answered by the 
chart on the following page, which speaks highly for 
the headquarters organization of material. 

Copies of this material were furnished to Michigan 
and Kentucky training supervisors who used it in 
much the same way with as gratifying results. 


No bulky charts, no cumbersome panels, no chalk 
dust, or mussy fingers to make the trainer unhappy— 
yet eye appeal that sold the program. Not all visual 
training problems may be solved by this technique, 
but it is an idea that lends itself to future explora- 
tion. It brought results, and that is the pay-off in 
any training method or program. 


Our Best Packaged Product 


Perhaps the best packaged training program Ohio 
has prepared is the MEETINGs—GUIDE AND SOURCE 
Book issued in April 1946, to assist managers and 
supervisors in preparing for and leading community 
and staff meetings. Copies of this manual will be in- 
cluded in the first issue of Starr TRAINING EXCHANGE 
to be issued by Standards and Methods Division of 
the headquarters office. 


The unusual feature of this handbook is the use of 
multilith with its jet-black type and lines combined 
with ditto for three- and four-color illustrations. 
Pages 18-20 of this training guide list 14 additional 
visual aids for effective understanding of training or 
operating problems. Four and a half pages are de- 
voted to the use of the blackboard with illustrations of 
various chart forms to use. As an example of how 
packaging plus sound content can aid public relations, 
every employer who has seen a copy of this handbook 
has asked for additional copies. It is made up in a 
way that attracts attention, arouses interest, creates 
desire, and, in most instances, compels action. When 
any training material does that, you can be assured 
it is “clicking.” 

Newsprint charts, 48 by 48 inches, are standard 
equipment for all training conferences in Ohio. Red, 
blue, green, and black crayon are used as well as col- 
ored chalk for special effects. We also have a deline- 
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ascope opaque projector for use in our training center 
in Columbus, a 16-mm. motion picture projector with 
sound equipment, and a strip film projector. 

This equipment is not merely listed on inventory 
but is actually used. For instance, in our introduction 
of the new Selective Placement for the Handicapped 
program in Athens the last week in July, we showed 
the film No Help Wanted which many of you heard 


about at the conference in Chicago. It is a “‘must” in 
visual aids for this important subject. 

We have been proud of the training job done by 
the USES in these United States. Let’s take a little 
time out to plan more visual aids and better packaging 
of our training programs. We have adequately 
provided information. Let’s add a little sparkle 
and color. 





Appeal to the Eye 


1. 


WITH THE exception of charts, posters, blackboard, 
and similar apparatus, our visual aid technique in 
the presentation of training material has centered 
around the use of the Ballopticon machine. Through 
an ingenious arrangement of mirrors, this machine 
will reflect upon a 4 x 6 screen, any material inserted 
in the machine, whether printed, written, sketched, 
or drawn. 


This visual aid lends itself most readily to the © 


informational method of presentation, as its use 
requires a darkened or semidarkened room, which 
precludes the taking of notes, reading, or studying 
supporting material, or following other standard 
procedures of the instructional or conference methods 
of teaching. 

Here in Kentucky we have found the blackboard or 

paper charts to be the most effective visual aid in 
induction training, and in advanced training in job 
analysis, employment counseling, and the selective 
placement of the handicapped. In these. types of 
training, much of the required information is drawn 
from the groups of trainees, and developed on the 
paper charts by the use of judicious questioning of 
individual members. This method is also used in 
the frequent summarizing of topics covered, and is 
more effective than throwing on a screen a previously 
prepared summary. Then, too, the practice exercises 
prerequisite to the successful presentation of new 
principles, are hardly feasible when using the Ball- 
opticon. 
_ However, we have found this machine to be an 
invaluable aid in the presentation of short 3-hour 
sessions of refresher training in the basic job struc- 
ture, the application taking process, and in order 
taking. Interviewing aids, job descriptions, and 
other occupational information tools can be thrown 
on the screen, and job variables, working conditions, 
and other interviewing factors discussed by the 
individuals present. Also, actual application cards 
and order cards can be pulled from the local office 
files, thrown on the screen, and discussed by the 
group with respect to their adequacy and conformity 
to United States Employment Service minimum 
standards provided for recording complete applica- 
tions for work and orders from employers. 

This approach to refresher training has been 
demonstrated to be very effective and most realistic. 
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The individuals in each local office group are not 
discussing the interpretation of a set of abstract 
principles outlined in the USES Manuat oF In- 
STRUCTIONS, but are cooperating in a joint review of 
actual applications and actual orders. Comment on 
their accuracy and completeness is exchanged. 

In using this visual-aid technique in refresher train- 
ing, the instructor “sets the stage” by emphasizing 
that the USES standards provided for the local office 
function being considered are not arbitrary standards, 
but are the result of more than 10 years’ successful 
experience. He can and should point out that the 
USES interview that does not serve to bring out all 
the employment qualifications of the applicant con- 
tributes little, if anything, to the process of matching 
man and job. 

It is to be understood that the comments and dis- 
cussion with respect to the completeness and adequacy 
of the application or order come from the local office 
group. The instructor does not “expert” or express 
his own conclusions relative thereto. When differ- 
ences of opinion arise, and they will arise, the machine 
is turned off and reference is made to the USES 
STANDARD Instructions. This procedure avoids 
time-consuming complications and facilitates uniform 
interpretations of controversial questions by the indi- 
viduals in the group. 

This method of visual-aid presentation in reviewing 
various phases of local office functions has proved very 
effective here in Kentucky.—J. HaypENn ROACHE, 
Supervisor, Louisville, Ky. 
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VISUAL AIDS for staff training were “converted” 
to war production in Pennsylvania early in 1942. 
The graphic analyst, with some help from the pro- 
cedural analysts and training supervisor, ‘“‘visualized”’ 
the occupational questionnaire procedure. Pages of 
written procedure were charted on an 11” by 17” 
graph which was easy to follow and facilitated work 
on the OQ’s. 

This was followed by charts showing (1) the tech- 
nical services available to applicants and employers; 
(2) how to prepare self-application cards. The latter 
was our first adventure in use of color. 

In 1945 the training supervisor was asked to explain 
employment counseling to area directors in 2 hours. 
With a speed-ball pen, India ink, and brown wrapping 
paper, he laboriously tried to make suitable “visual 
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aids,” until some kind soul informed him that his 
secretary was an artist. 

With a good grade of white paper (borrowed from 
another agency), and her supply of pastel colors, the 
young lady produced a fine set of charts. The lecture 
took 1 hour and 25 minutes, instead of 2 hours, and 
was well received by the director’s staff. These 
charts were used several times at managers’ meetings 
and as an introduction to the 6-day course on employ- 
ment counseling. 

The training advisors prepared charts to aid in 
training on Part IV of the Occupational Dictionary 
and charts for training on unemployment compensa- 
tion. These helped trainees grasp the points covered 
in each program. 

In 1946 several staff members returned from 
military service. All were keen on the use of visual 
aids for staff training. The State director gave 
impetus to the visual-aid project by naming a 
committee to determine what equipment was available 
and which types would best serve our training needs. 
As a result, a four-purpose Delineoscope, a camera, 
and accessories were purchased. A Magnavox film 
strip machine and several sets of film strips, complete 
with sound recordings and a screen, were secured on 
indefinite loan from the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Several other sets located in public 
schools throughout the State were made available 
for district and local office use. 

Large lecture charts, supplemented by 8'- by 11- 
inch hand-outs, have been used to modify the training 
on the “application process” in induction and 
refresher courses. The Industrial Services Section 
supplied ideas for a book which visualizes the USES 
services to employer and applicants. The Graphic 
Analyst Unit is working on this book at present. 

The 2-day managers’ conference on the six-point 
program provided an excellent opportunity for visual 


training aids. The graphic analyst and his staff (the 
former secretary of the Training Section and an art 
teacher, transferred from the Duplicating Unit) did 
an excellent job. 

Each of the six points was symbolized in a 3- by 5- 
foot picture. All were mounted on collapsible frames 
which formed a solid stage setting. The pictures 
were unveiled as each point came up for discussion. 
The local office organizational chart was enlarged and 
displayed on a portable movie screen. Sound films 
on the principles of supervision were shown. En- 
larged proofs of the drawings for the industrial services 
book were displayed. All of the visual aids helped 
to make the managers’ conferences more interesting 
and instructive. 

Many problems are encountered in the use of visual 
aids. For example, considerable time is required for 
preparation which may retard introduction of a 
training program. 

Ina State the size of Pennsylvania the transportation 
of heavy visual aid equipment, such as the Delineo- 
scope, which must be carefully handled becomes a 
difficult task. In using visual aids there is need for 
full-day training session because it is not economical 
to bring groups of people together from scattered 
points for a 2-hour meeting. Motion picture films per- 
taining to “‘principles of instruction” were used in a 
2-day course for supervisory personnel. Bad eye 
strain resulted from watching close-up pictures for 
the greater part of a day. If used in more limited 
periods the results would have been good. 

There are other problems, too: 

1. A large number of training programs are con- 
ducted every year. All the instructors wish to use 
visual aids which places a heavy load on the numer- 
ically small graphic analysis staff. 

2. Two or more courses on the same subject must 
be conducted simultaneously, or in close succession 
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We “Ask Bill’ No More! 


THERE WAS a time when we did not have a planned training 
program in effect. Staff members were told that the best way 
to learn was to do the job. Changes in operating procedure 
were discussed briefly as they occurred and that constituted 
“training.” The result was that operations were not too good 
Among staff members the most familiar remark was, “‘Ask Bill, 
he knows the answer.” Such a system could and did work in 
a way—haphazardly, of course. However, having to “ask 
Bill” was in itself evidence that individual staff members were 
not assuming full responsibility to the applicant and employer. 

An increased volume of work finally made us question this 
method. The answer was clear. Our methods had to be 
altered and training had to be accepted as a definite program. 

Each new employee now spends several days of supervised 
study and conferences. He then works with an experienced 
person before taking over an assignment on his own. Methods, 
procedures, and questions are examined in a round-table dis- 
cussion with all staff members and the new employee. 


All employees are required to be familiar with the work of 
others and must at some interval work in various assignments 
within the office. Visits te employers are planned so that our 
personnel may become familiar with the location of different 


firms, the procedure an applicant goes through in reporting to 
a new job, and to learn what he will do on the job. Visits have 
been made to sawmills, box factories, furniture plants, canneries, 
packing houses, flour mills, and railroad shops. 


Scheduled training sessions are held in the morning when 
everyone is alert. Subjects are assigned in advance to different 
staff members to allow them to prepare a full discussion of their 
topic. 


This training program has definitely improved our operations. 
Our staff can enter into the problems of employers and job 
seekers with confidence that it knows what it is doing—it can 
give information and answers on an authoritative basis. Be- 
cause training provides us with the tools and methods of doing 
a better job, we have also found that our jobs are easier to do. 


Yes, Bill has been gone for sometime but frankly we don’t 
miss him as we thought we would. We have all learned the 
answers that it seemed only Bill could know.—C.irrorp E. 
Lone, Manager, Pendleton, Oreg. 
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at widely distant points. This necessitates the 
development of more than one set of visual aids and 
thus adds to the production problem. 

3, Materials and equipment are not always avail- 
able. Cameras, projectors, etc., are not yet available 
for purchase. 

Despite these problems our experiences have shown 
us that: ’ 

1. Visual aids help save valuable operating time, 
stimulate greater interest in training, and give more 
productive results. 

2. They take time in preparation and add to the 
initial cost but when properly prepared and used 
they pay dividends in the long run. 


3. There are many sources of equipment, and 
equipment and materials are available on a loan 
basis, if we search them out. 


4, There is good talent available in the organiza- 
tion if we place it properly and give it a chance to 
develop. 


5. Visual aids need not be of professional calibre 
to be appreciated. Any suitable means of making 
ideas more clear are accepted by the trainees. 


6. We should keep trying, experimenting, devel- 
oping, and using visual aids in our staff training 
courses.—ANTHONY A. ANGLEY, Head, Staff Training 
Section, USES for Pennsylvania. 





Using the Review in Training 


THE EmpLoyMenT SERVICE REVIEW may be justly 
called a panorama of the field of employment service. 
From a central perspective it depicts a series of employ- 
ment service scenes being enacted throughout the 
Nation. Sufficient copies being available, all mem- 
bers of the staff quickly obtain a broad Nation-wide 
picture of the policies, trends, and practices used by 
the United States Employment Service as a whole 
and, more important, by local offices in particular. 

Articles found in Review are constantly used by 
our supervisory staff for on-the-job training, group 
discussions, and newspaper publicity. 

To illustrate, the Paterson Eventnc News devotes 
a whole page once a week to veterans’ affairs and a 
column is assigned to us, which we have titled ‘‘Vets 
Employment News.” Ideas for this column were 
gleaned from the February issue of the REvrew which 
was devoted entirely to special service to veterans. 
Likewise the May 1946 issue was an aid to our column 
with “For Better Veterans’ Jobs” .furnishing the 
theme. Other publicity hints were found in the June 
1946 issue under the headings, ‘““The VER Looks at 
His Job,” and **The VER at Work.” 

The item “Re: Veterans” furnished excellent staff 
conference and on-the-job training material and keeps 
us all aware of the services rendered by the USES, 
Civil Service Commission, Community Clubs, and 
others, to veterans. 

The March 1946 issue provided us with an abun- 
dance of material regarding industrial services to em- 
ployers. We used it to further the job order develop- 
ment campaign and from ideas it contained we were 
able to sell several “‘hard to sell’? employers services we 
have to offer. It gave our contact workers a meduim 
through which the internal and external operations 
and functions of the USES were easily explained to 
employers. Our Counseling Unit expressed enthusi- 
astic appreciation for the hints found in the April 1946 
issue. ‘‘Using Community Facilities in Counseling,” 
“Tools for Counseling,” and ‘‘Free-for-All on Counsel- 
ing” gave great assistance in furthering this specialized 
service to applicants, both veteran and civilian. 

_ The successful accomplishments of other offices 
Inspirationally related in the Review are a means 
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whereby we are stimulated to try out ideas which have 
been proved elsewhere . . . after each try-out period, 
we find the suggestions not only usable but sometimes 
an improvement on the method we had developed 
ourselves. 

Our workload is very heavy . . . the demands on 
our time are great, but through reading and study we 
are encouraged to bend just a little more effort toward 
the attaining of our goal—an effort we may not have 
been able to exert had we not been inspired by 
Review.—HeEnry GELLER, Manager, Paterson, N. f. 





MANUALS, instructor’s guides, and workbooks give 
us the basic information needed in the presentation 
of procedures, policies, and techniques, but we need 
to look other places for the “‘lifeblood’”’ which is to 
be added in our discussions. The EMPLOYMENT 
SeRvICE REview can do just this. Here we can find 
how someone else—far from our office—has met and 
dealt with the same everyday problems which con- 
front our staff members. Articles written by Em- 
ployment Service interviewers, receptionists, line 
supervisors, managers, specialists, and the adminis- 
trative staff make our teaching job easier by giving 
us the “‘show how” of the procedures we are talking 
about. 

Often, those of us responsible for training meet with 
the “not practical” cry in our training classes. By 
reading and studying the REvIEW we can refer to 
articles in it which will assist in breaking down this 
defense. For example, one of the most frequent 
reasons given for not using USES tools is lack of time. 
In the June 1946 issue the article “My Job Is Order 
Taking” by Jimmie M. Morris, Abilene, Tex., gave 
an excellent illustration of the use of tools in order 
taking, and how their use can facilitate order taking 
and in addition give employers a greater respect for 
our information about jobs. We are planning soon, in 
this area, to give refresher and induction training on 
employment counseling, and the April 1946 issue of the 
Review highlighting “One Year of Employment 
Counseling in the U. S. Employment Service” has 
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already been earmarked as a training tool for use in 
this class. The articles which have been especially 
selected for use are ““Tools for Counseling,” “‘Building 
a Counselor’s Library,” and “‘Counseling in a Small 
Office.’—Star Parsons, Training Assistant, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 





THE CONCISE manner in which the Review treats 
special subjects has appealed to our personnel in Penn- 
sylvania. On many occasions we have found it possible 
to get the essence of a special program much quicker 
and more clearly from the Review than by wading 
through pages and pages of field instructions. We 
do not mean to imply that the EmpLoyMENT SERVICE 
Review has been substituted for official procedures. 
But rather it has helped to clarify basic concepts and 
thus lead to a better understanding of procedures. 

The State Office Staff Section, particularly con- 
cerned with each special-subject issue, makes use of the 
REVIEw in stimulating its program. Articles are used 
as the basis for talks and group discussions. Attention 
of area and local office personnel has been called to 
articles which answer questions raised in the field. 

The Employment Counseling Section, for example, 
played up Review articles in its own monthly publi- 
cation, THE EMPLOYMENT CounsELoR. The head of 
the counseling section quoted excerpts from the RE- 
VIEW at managers’ meetings and in conferences with 
employment counselors. 

The Review has been used by supervisory personnel 
to show what others are doing. This was possible 
because so many articles have explained how prob- 
lems of a general nature have been handled in other 
offices.—A. A. ANGLEY, Head, Staff Training Section, 
USES for Pennsylvania. 





TRAINING SESSIONS and staff meetings can take 
on real meaning for staff members with an hour of 
up-to-the-minute briefing from any current EmpLoy- 
MENT SERVICE Review. In almost any issue, timely 
matters are discussed by employees of the United 
States Employment Service. 

An hour is a minimum unit of time needed for 
browsing through the Review, but with the “Gist of 
This Issue’’ on the inside cover, articles of interest can 
be quickly selected. This same cover-page summary 
serves as a good method for making staff meeting 
assignments to assure the entire personnel a fair 
knowledge of the contents of each monthly Review. 

Recently one of the local staff members was asked 
to speak on employment counseling at an area meet- 
ing. As one of the points in the six-point objective for 
the USES, the subject was a thoroughly familiar one— 
but to tell the story only as it unfolds in one office might 
lack an appeal for the various office representatives 
present. The interviewer-counselor, therefore, turned 
to the two most recent issues of the Review and 
mapped out a discussion that might be of benefit to 
those engaged in counseling. In this manner the 
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report was broadened in scope, since the Review 
articles are contributed from every State and offices 
of every size.—SARAH THOMAS, Employment Interviewer- 
Counselor, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





THE Emp.oymentT SERVICE REVIEw is used in training 
local office personnel, not only to impart information, 
but to awaken new interest, stimulate renewed ac- 
tivity, extend appreciation in new directions, and to 
connect the work of local offices throughout the 
United States. 

The Review brings to the local office a type of mate- 
rial not ordinarily found in our tools for training. 
The broad field of its coverage also gives the reader a 
comprehensive knowledge of the work of the USES as 
a whole and of methods and means used by others to 
solve problems not unlike our own. This enables the 
local office to formulate a better working program. 

When the REvtieEw is to be used as a training tool, 
we recommend two approaches: 

1. Before the discussion begins, the subject matter 
should be carefully surveyed and an outline drawn up 
which can be followed throughout the training period. 

2. There should also be a detailed outline of sub- 
topics. The training leader must decide upon the 
most effective way of presenting the material and what 
assignments he will give personnel based on subject 
matter he has chosen from the Review. Finally, he 
will direct the discussion along major lines so that his 
objective may be fully realized in a minimum space 
of time.—ARCHER Moroan, Asst. Manager, Augusta, Ga. 





USES PLACES NURSES 
(Continued from p. 6) 


office has daily visitors from all over the country. An 
exhibit at the Biennial Nursing Convention in Atlantic 
City late in September, manned by office staff, will 
give publicity to the USES, and to the specialized 
service offered by this office. 

Our growth has been steady both numerically and 
in the quality of our employers and applicants. In- 
take has increased almost by one-half. Placements 
more than doubled from November to May. Veterans 
comprise over half the load and are given careful 
counseling. Employment opportunities utilizing their 
military experience are being continually developed. 
Our service to them has demonstrated the value of 
concentrating on this field. 

We have developed reference forms for professional 
and practical nurses and a new application card for 
professional nurses. Order taking and interviewing 
aids help us adapt standard'‘forms'to our special needs. 

Our staff is well-knit, competent, and interested 
in our objectives. As we face our second year we 
look back on solid accomplishment and steady growth. 
We look forward to increasing usefulness to the health 
field, buoyed up by the knowledge that we have been 
able to adapt the almost limitless resources of a 
public agency to a community need. 


Empioyment Service Review 
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THE OBSTACLE which needs to be overcome to 
carry on a staff training program effectively is lack of 
time. Other activities seem to move along through 
their own urgency; i. e., traffic will be handled, 
deadlines on reports will be met, workers will be 
dispatched to fill rush orders, news articles will be 
hurried to the press. . . . But the training schedules 
can be met only through careful planning and rigid 
adherence to schedules set. 

Only by careful planning of operating schedules 
will time become available to carry on training. 
Meetings scheduled as the first activity of the day 
have been most successful and free from interruption. 
Sessions scheduled at the end of the day are likely 
to be postponed because of unfinished business of 
various members of the staff. 

Activities can be controlled on a scheduled basis 
to permit the first hour to be reserved for training 
meetings. For instance, no appointments for claim- 
ants or registration of applicants will be made earlier 
than 9 o’clock. Casual traffic asked to return later 
or await the end of the meeting usually does ‘so 
agreeably. Other activities such as field visiting, 
call-ins, appointments for counseling, etc., can be 
very well fitted into a timed schedule permitting one 
or more hours each week to be set aside for training, 
either individual or staff. 

A tentative schedule for at least 1 month can well 
be set up in every office. Most managers who use a 
control sheet (to indicate who has received what 
training) will prepare a schedule covering a longer- 
range program to permit the grouping of units to 
accommodate assignment of staff duties. 

Emergencies will arise requiring changes in and/or 
substitution of units selected, but by close adherence 
to the long-range program, the entire work of the 
United States Employment Service can be covered.— 
Bessie E. SLEMMER, Manager III, Trinidad, Colo. 
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IDAHO. REQUIRES that each local office spend a 
minimum of 1 hour per week in a staff training meet- 
ing. Probably the most important benefits derived 
from the weekly staff training meetings are the correc- 
tion of errors in performance and informing the staff 
of new policies and procedures. Discussing operating 
diffculties or new situations not covered by instruc- 
tions can best be covered in group meetings composed 
of the entire office staff. Problems which require 
careful analysis may be assigned to a member of the 
staff for submission to the group at the regular staff 
training meeting. By so doing it is felt that such 
participation does much for the morale of the office, 
serves as a good training device, and brings improved 
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Can We Find Time for Training? 


results. Full discussion of the problem by every 
member of the staff is encouraged. 

In Idaho’s four- or five-person offices, it has been 
found that the best time for staff training meetings 
is either before or after office hours. Seldom can a 
satisfactory session be held while the office is open 
to the public. Weekly staff meetings should be 
scheduled regularly so that the staff can plan their 
work and save certain problems for discussion at that 
time. The attendance of all staff members is required, 
since in Idaho all interviewers do the all-round inter- 
viewing job and clerical personnel often perform 
interviewing functions. Meetings should always be 
well planned in advance and each member notified 
of the nature of the meeting so that he may be pre- 
pared to take an active part in the discussion. If a 
regularly scheduled time each week is adopted, there 
will be little trouble in finding time for such meetings. 

Probably one of the best methods of stimulating 
staff training meetings in small offices is to hold joint 
meetings once or twice a month with a nearby office. 
The variety of problems encountered by the different 
offices and the exchange of ideas is a worth-while 
part of the training of local office personnel for a 
better United States Employment Service in Idaho.— 
W. B. Cox, Manager, Caldwell, Idaho. 





OVER-ALL GAINS AND ECONOMIES 
(Continued from p. 14) 


up by checks and counterchecks. Can we hope the 
supervisor will do it if he must do all the initial train- 
ing too? 

One more thought is worthy of mention here. We 
know some few supervisors for whom training is first, 
last, and always in the foreground. If left with no 
help through centralized training, these worthy souls 
incline toward riding their “training”? hobby to the 
neglect of their other equally important responsibilities 
of planning, organization, direction, and supervision 
of operations and people, and public relations. 

To conclude our case for centralized training, we 
cannot urge too stongly that it works only if there is 
widespread and thorough understanding and agree- 
ment, on the part of individual supervisors, on what 
is taught centrally. We also recognize that what an 
employee is taught in a central training class, if not 
followed through—that is, if the lessons, standards, 
practices, are not reiterated and his performance 
checked when he does his daily tasks—then the teach- 
ing will have been idle, an unjustified expense, and 
the employee’s newfound respect for his organization 
and his supervisors will be lost. This fact will quickly 
be noted in his performance and attitude—and who 
will be held accountable? 
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SOME POINTERS FOR 
“SALESMEN” FOR THE SERVICE 


I AM A salesman for Uncle Sam—engaged in selling 
the services of his job placement agency, the United 
States Employment Service. I call on many employ- 
ers, some large, some small, many agreeable, some 
unfriendly, and my experiences are as varied as the 
men I deal with. 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance of laying 
good groundwork in establishing pleasant relationships 
with each employer. This cannot be accomplished 
overnight. Neither can it succeed if new USES 
representatives are constantly supplanting those who 
are known. Each interviewer should continue with 
his own “‘accounts” month after month. He thus gets 
to know the people with whom he does business. He 
inquires after the health of a child who was ailing on 
the last visit. He knows his employer, his likes and 
dislikes, his interests, his family, his hobbies. 

The USES representative should be known around 
town. I recommend civic activity with memberships 
in groups where businessmen convene. A luncheon 
club, a lodge or two, a veterans’ organization if the 
representative is a veteran, a church of his choice. 
Social activities strengthen our ties and fellowship 
with those whom we seek to serve. I received an 
order recently while leaving church services! 

Because our service is free, let it not be assumed that 
our job of serving customers is easy. Employers can 
and do offer many reasons why the USES is not “‘their 
outfit.” We would be less than truthful if we were not 
mindful of some virtue in these contentions. We 
might cite with profit a few of the objections most 
frequently expressed by employers. 

Number one objection according to some employers 
is that USES does not attract the higher skilled ap- 
plicants. We do a good job on orders calling for 
laborers and for many skilled positions, they contend, 
but that there are many choice applicants who do not 
register for work in a public employment office; 
“thigher-grade applicants” object to detailed question- 
ing by USES staffs; they refuse to wait their turn in 
a line; they disdain public recognition that they are 
out of work. A classified newspaper ad is more effec- 
tive when highly qualified applicants are needed. 

Objection number two—and this is heard from large 
employers—is some vague fear of ““Government regi- 
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mentation” of labor. Often our agency is considered 
a carry-over from WPA days. 

A field representative must have convincing answers 
to such objections. He must win a chance to serve 
and then send the employer the kind of a worker he 
hopes he will be able to get. This means good selec- 
tion of referrals. It means screening. It means good 
counseling. It means prompt checking of referrals. 
We seek to serve and if we serve the employer well, 
we have overcome his objections.—C. ALLAN CAUBLE, 
Employer Contact Interviewer, Bloomington, Ind. 


USES REAPS BENEFIT FROM 
LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


EVEN IF an employer from whom an ES-270 was 
collected during the war might have felt like booting 
the employer relations representative out of his office, 
nevertheless, for the good of the country, he re- 
strained his impulse and gave him information 
instead. But, the war over, we knew it would be 
different. However, most of these employers 
were essential firms whom we had at least tried to 
service during the war. Individual interviewers, for 
the most part, had so firmly established relations 
with employers that they were able to continue the 
program after VJ-day. 

When headquarters asked us to add other firms, 
department stores, banks, and insurance companies 
(many of whom we had been out of touch with during 
the war) we had to be tactful. But, careful 
selection of a contact interviewer, often the inter- 
viewer who had serviced the firm before the war, made 
our task easier. This does not mean that some of the 
firms did not use the occasion of our first visit to vent 
their spleen for the poor service they thought we had 
given during the war years. We knew that some of 
their complaints might have been justified, so we 
hastened to agree that the war had created special 
employment problems no longer present. 

Although some firms seemed lukewarm to the 
postwar reporting, our labor analyst observes an 
encouraging trend; many more employers are calling 
at the office for additional labor-market information 
since ES—270 coverage was increased than had been 
calling in preceding months. 

Distribution of a monthly LABoR MARKET LETTER 
has no doubt been responsible also for some of the 
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additional inquiries. One such inquiry came from 
“Flanner House,” a nationally known community 
center maintained for the advancement of Negroes, 
whose director came to us for information on the 
occupations in which other than white workers have 
been employed since the war so that he might adjust 
his trades training program to the current demand 
for workers. 

The letter distributed in our area includes two 
parts: State-wide, and the local Indianapolis area. 
It is based on information derived in each local area 
from employers’ ES-270’s, from the ES—209 report 
on local office activities, from the ES—212 report on 
placements, and from information obtained from 
other community facilities. The letter prepared in 
the State office is sent to contributing employers, to 
leading newspapers, to a number of organizations such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, 
unions, schools, social agencies, and branches of the 
State and Federal Government. 

City and financial editors of Indianapolis dailies 
have shown considerable interest in the labor analyst’s 
story which is prepared in the local office each month 
immediately following receipt of the ES-270’s. A 
State story is prepared and released from the 
State office at a slightly later date. The infor- 
mation is used once a month in an_ interview 
with the manager or the labor analyst on the 
United States Employment Service weekly public 
service radio program. The manager and other 
staff members have averaged at least three talks each 
month before local organizations where labor market 
information has provided the material most often 
discussed when questions are presented afterward 
from the floor. The labor market information in the 
AreEA and Inpustry Series which the local office 
receives from headquarters, has been useful to our 
own counselors and interviewers. We recently lo- 
cated a job for a returned veteran, who wanted a 
mining job in a location that offered the best oppor- 
tunity. We found information in the labor market 
series, which helped him locate the opening he wanted. 

The consensus here is that we have only begun to 
disseminate labor market information. Its broader 
distribution will be a service to employers and to 
workers alike and USES will reap the benefit of in- 
creased good will in the community—KaTHryn M. 
Bow sy, Asst. Manager, New Albany, Ind. 


EARN GOOD WILL AND 
WIN FRIENDS FOR THE SERVICE 


IN SOME respects, the position of a local manager 
ls analogous to the threshing machine. He sifts the 
wheat from the chaff. He must take the many plans, 
suggestions, and quantities of printed matter prepared 
by experts, technicians, and theorists and sift out the 
things that are applicable and workable in his area. 
It is imperative, therefore, that he should know the 
industrial composition, the seasonal demands, and 
the peak periods of employment in order to meet all 
the changing needs of the community. This type of 
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information can best be obtained by personal visits 
to the employers’ establishments and by working 
closely with community organizations. 

In making these contacts, the ‘item’? on which to 
concentrate is an intangible one—good will. 

The average manager is quite an ordinary individ- 
ual, with stamina and faith in the future. He aspires 
to be a good citizen and as such has the welfare of his 
community at heart. He takes an active part in 
community functions not only because that course will 
serve the United States Employment Service but be- 
cause it will be beneficial to the community as well. 
If he asks for cooperation from individual groups, he 
can do so without embarrassment because he is pre- 
pared to reciprocate. Because this is the case, com- 
munity groups will cooperate. 

He can become a leader, but not a dominating 
one—for long. In a small community where many 
people call him by his first name, he is taken for 
what he is, not what he pretends to be. 

He may contact an employer with a briefcase full 
of convincing material but if his interest is not gen- 
uine that fact will sooner or later be detected. Thus 
the manager’s attitude will exemplify the service he 
has to offer. If the employer likes that attitude he 
will do business; conversely, an unfavorable impres- 
sion will handicap business. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the employer 
knows his business better than we do; that he is a 
busy man and his time is valuable. He is quick to 
differentiate between a practical suggestion and a 
theorist’s dream. Numerous other agencies con- 
stantly seek him out and he is apt to be overburdened 
with requests for reports. For that reason we should 
strive to keep our requests for paper work to a mini- 
mum. There is a saturation point in paper work 
beyond which productive effort is hindered. If we 
show that we appreciate this, the employer will like 
us for it. 

We have had good training for our jobs and we 
have been supplied with the tools to ply our trade 
but these will be ineffective if we lack the good will 
of the people we contact. Once we win their good 
will, they will have been convinced that we are 
something more than a routine job placement office. 
On the manager’s shoulders rests the responsibility 
for seeing that this is accomplished.—Frep FEr- 
cuson, Manager, Brainerd, Minn. 








Sample Binders for LMI Series 


SAMPLE binders with industry and area materials 
of the Labor Market Information Series have 
been sent out to regional, State, and local offices. 
Primarily intended for the use of those working in the 
field of employment counseling, the LMI materials 
have also been found useful for applicant and em- 
ployer relations work. 

It is important to keep the binders current by 
promptly inserting the Labor MARKET INFORMATION 
SUPPLEMENTS as they are received each month. 
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TERMINAL LEAVE AND SRA 


SERVICEMEN on terminal leave have been asking 
local United States Employment Service offices 
whether they are eligible for readjustment allowances. 

The Veterans’ Administration has ruled that such 
servicemen are not entitled to receive readjustment 
allowances during terminal leave. The individual 
must have an official discharge or separation notice 
before he may be considered for such benefits. 

However, the serviceman on terminal leave does not 
have to await discharge to take a civilian job. 


PASS IT ON! 


SOLICITORS around the country have been asking 
people to subscribe for magazines to be sent to 
patients in veterans hospitals. The Better Business 
Bureau, to which the matter was reported, says that 
veterans hospital authorities do not encourage the 
purchase by the public of subscriptions for publica- 
tions to be sent to hospitals. The hospitals have their 
own funds to purchase magazines, and subscriptions 
are based on popular demand among the patients. 


USES ASKS EVIDENCE OF DISCHARGE 


A BILL introduced in Congress and backed by vet- 
erans’ organizations seeks to curb a growing racket of 
veteran impersonation by the use of medals and 
insignia. Penalty provisions carry a fine of $1,000 or 
1 year’s imprisonment for anyone who manufactures, 
sells, or wears without authority a serviceman’s 
discharge button or other service medals. 

All kind of ‘“‘discharge”’ insignia are being offered 
for sale and in many cases no questions asked of the 
purchaser. In other instances, there is a ready im- 
personation of veterans by men who never served. 
The public generally accepts medals and insignia at 
their face value. 

USES offices and other public agencies require the 
“veteran” to prove himself by showing a discharge, 
or certificate of discharge. 


BILLBOARD ADVERTISES JOBS 


THE JOB development program for veterans is being 
featured in billboard advertising in Omaha, Nebr., 
as a result of the work of the veterans employment 
representative of the local USES office in that city. 
The idea was first discussed with a representative of 
an outdoor advertising agency who was strong for it. 
With the assistance of the VER, the advertising man 
designed a poster to be shown to prospective sponsors. 
Because of the cost of billboard advertising, the VER 
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was not too optimistic that local advertisers would 
warm to the proposal. However, its reception has 
been excellent. As of June 25, several billboards in 
the city were carrying the “ad.” The VER reports 
that by the middle of September he hopes to have 
sponsors for about 100 advertisements. 


HELP ON PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


THE VETERANS Administration is providing 
specially trained personal counselors in regional 
offices to help veterans solve personal problems that 
are interfering with their education or vocational 
training. 

The counselors, all of whom must have had exten- 
sive college training in psychology and several years 
of experience in personal counseling, have three main 
jobs: 

When the veteran’s problem is a minor one, the 
counselor will use psychological techniques to help 
him reach a solution himself. 

When the problem involves such things as economic 
difficulties or other needs which the veteran cannot 


solve alone, the counselor may refer him to such an 


agency as can give him the help he needs. VA has 
arranged with the Family Welfare Association of 
America to send veterans to its member agencies. 

When the veteran has a serious mental or emotional 
disturbance, and particularly one with an organic 
involvement, counselors will refer him to a VA out- 
patient mental hygiene clinic or other VA medical 
officers. The personal counselors themselves, VA 
pointed out, are not medically trained psychiatrists. 

The service is entirely voluntary on the part of each 
veteran and is supplementary to the vocational ad- 
visement offered by VA to veterans who wish to take 
college or vocational training. Vocational guidance, 
VA pointed out, is voluntary for veterans who wish to 
study under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (GI 
bill of rights) but is compulsory for those who wish 
vocational rehabilitation under the provisions of 
Public Law 16 (for veterans who have a service-con- 
nected disability). Personal counseling is never 
mandatory. 

According to Dr. Ira D. Scott, director of the VA 
Advisement and Guidance Service: “If a man with 
ability has trouble keeping up with his school work, 
or can’t get along with his fellow workers, or seems to 
be worried, we are going to try to help him understand 
and solve his problem. We know he can’t do his best 
work, in school or on the job, when personal worries 
are on his mind.” 
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wwe HIS IS the official ‘“Trademark”’ of the Selective Placement Program, 
VA scheduled to come out of its wrappings in time for National Employ the 
tate Physically Handicapped Week, October 6-12, 1946. 
= The “Trademark” was designed by Bartholomew R. Valosio and Henry 
br Bausili, Jr., two Washington artists. The ‘“Trademark” was a “labor of love” 
se for these two men. It was executed as their contribution to the handicapped 
aa of the Nation and represents their faith in the purpose of our program to assist 
(GI in securing economic independence for the disabled. 
.-" The “Trademark” with its slogan, “Hire the handicapped—it’s good busi- 
saa ness,” was designed for year-round use. Whereas it will naturally be em- 
vac phasized during the “Week,” it should be used where possible throughout the 
4 year. It should be effective in local newspaper advertising, magazine covers 
VA and ads, leaflets and pamphlets. Other uses should be exploited to full advan- 
with tage, such as rubber stamping of outgoing local office mail, use in displays, 
ork. if and so on. Other agencies and organizations should be stimulated to use it. 
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The EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW is published under authority of Public Resolution 
No. 57, appr vved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541) as amended by Section 307, Public Act 212, 
Seventy-second Congress, approved June 30, 1932, with approval of the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget. 


The EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW is a publication ot the U. S. Employment 
Service, United States Department of Labor, and is prepared in the Reports and Analysis 
Division. Distributed without charge to personnel of the U.S. Employment Service, it may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 10 cents a copy or $1 for a year’s subscription (for countries other than 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, the subscription price is $1.40 a year). 


Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors and 
are not to be construed as official opinions of the U. S. Employment Service. 
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